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ARTICLE XXVII. 
THE BLUE DRAGOON? 


A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, FROM THE CRIMINAL RECORDS 
OF HOLLAND, 


We have, in our possession, a large number of cases of circumstan- 
tial evidence, which we intend to give to our readers from time to time. 
Some of the narratives are of thrilling interest, and they go farther 
than any argument or statistics to show the terrible nature of the death- 
gan We know this matter is treated very lightly by some writers. 


r. Paley says, ‘* He who falls by a mistaken sentence, may be consi- 
dered as falling for his country, whilst he suffers under the operation 
of those rules by the general effect and tendency of which the welfare 
of the community is maintained and upheld.”** Rev. Charles Hudson, 
a member of the Massachussetts Senate, said, ‘‘ Though the objection 
may appear plausible, we think it entitled to but littl weight.”t An 
able writer says, ‘ Innocent men have at times been executed without 
question, and it is also without question that, in every country where 
law is properly administered, the fact has been exceedingly rare.t— 
When an innocent man has thus suffered, all that can be said is, that 
Providence has seen fit to take away, by a painful! and disgraceful exit, 
one, whom a few years more would have necessarily carried to the 
tomb; but abolish the punishment, and you saerifice to a moral certain- 
ty many, 44 ord valuable lives, that would be spared to the com- 
munity.”? his last assertion remains to be proved. 


* Moral and Political Philosophy. By Wa. Parey, D.D. New Yorx. S. 
King. 1824. Book vi. chap. ix. p. 363. 

t See a Report made to the Senate and House of Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts. 1838. 

¢ This writer betrays gross ignorance. Lord Nugent, in a speech in London, 
declared that the average of innocent men who have been executed, would be 
one in every three years. The annals of English Jurisprudence furnish no less 
than ONE HUNDRED cases! 

§ The Quarterly Christian Spectator. Vol. II. No. 3. September, 1830. 
New Haven. A. H. Maltby. Art. viii. p. 510. For an excellent article on this 
subject, by Rev. E. H. Cuapin, of New York, see the last number of the Pri- 
soners’ Friend for September. See also a Report in favor of the Abolition of 
the Punishment of Death. Made to the Legislature of New York, April 1841. ~ 
By J. L. O’Suxtuivan. p. 117, et seq. 
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But see how coolly the whole matter is turned off! How easy it is 
to philosophize for others! How easy to arm ourselves with topics of 
consolation, and reasons for enduring with fortitude evils to which we 
think we are not exposed! 

In that excellent work, ‘ Littell’s Living Age,” we find the following 
thrilling story, which is there credited to Blackwood. It is compressed 
from a collection of criminal trials, published at Amsterdam, under the 
title, ““Oorkonden uit de Gedenkscriften van het Strafregt, en wit die 
der menschlyke Mishappen; te Amsterdam. By J.C. Van Kersveren, 
1820.” Notwithstanding the somewhat romantic complexion of the in- 


cidents, it has been included as genuine in the recent German collection, 
Der Neue Pitaval. 7 Band. 


In the town of M , in Holland, there lived, towards the close of 
the last century, an elderly widow, Madame Andrecht. She inhabited 
a house of her own, in company with her maid servant, who was near- 
ly of the same age. She was in prosperous circumstances ; but, being 
in delicate health and paralyzed on one side, she had few visitors, and 
seldom went abroad, except to church, or to visit the poor. Her chief 
recreation consisted in paying a visit in spring to her son, who was 
settled as a surgeon ina village a few miles off. On these occasions, 
fearing a return of a paralytic attack, she was invariably accompanied 
by her maid, and, during these visits, her own house was left locked up, 
but uninhabited and unwatched, 

On the 30th Jnne, 17 , the widow returning to M—— from one of 
these little excursions, found her house had been broken open in her ab- 
sence, and that severnl valuable articles, with allher jewels and trinkets, 
had disappeared. Information was immediately given to the authorities, 
and a strict investigation of the circumstances took place without delay. 

The old lady had been three weeks absent, and the thieves of course 
had had ample leisure fer their attempt. They had evidently gained 
acce:s through a window in the back part of the house, communicating 
with the garden, one of the panes of which had been removed and the 
bolts of the window forced back, so as to admit of its being pulled up. 
The bolts of the back-door leading into the garden had also been with- 
drawn, as if the robbers had withdrawn their plunder in that direction, 
The other doors and windows were uninjured; and several of the rooms 
appeared to have been unopened. ‘lhe furniture, generally, was un- 
touched; but the kitchen utensils were left in confusion, as if the robbers 
had intended removing them, but had been interrupted or pursued. 

At the same time it was evident they had gone very deliberately about 
their work. ‘lhe ceiling and doors of a heavy old press, the drawers 
of which had been secured by strong and well constructed locks, had 
been removed with so much neatness that no part of the wood-work had 
been injured. ‘The ceiling and doors were left standing by the side of 
the press. ‘The contents, consisting of jewels, articles of value, and 
fine linens, were gone. ‘I'wo strong boxes were found broken open, 
from which gold and silver coin, with some articles of clothing, had 
been abstracted. ‘The value of the missing articles amounted to about 
two thousand Dutch guldens, The house, however, contained many 
other articles of value, which, singularly enough, had escaped the notice 
of the thieves. In particular, the greater part of the widow’s property 
consisted of property in the funds, the obligations for which were de- 
posited, not in the press above mentioned, but in an iron chest in her 
sleeping-room. ‘This chest she had accidentally removed, shortly be- 
fore her departure; placing it in a more retired apartment, where it had 
fortunately attracted no attention. 

The robbery had, apparently, been committed by more than one per- 
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son; and, it was naturally suspected, by persons well acquainted with 
the house, and with the circumstances of its inhabitants. ‘The house, 
itself, which was almost the only respectable one in the neighborhood, 
was situated ina retired street. ‘The neighboring dwellings were in- 
habited by the poorer classes, and not a few of the less reputable mem- 
bers of society. The inner fosse of the town, which was navigable, flow- 
ed along the end of the garden through which the thieves had, apparently, 
gained admittance, being separated from the garden only by a thinthorn 
hedge. It was conjectured that the thieves had made their way close 
to the hedge by means of a bout, and from thence had clambered over 
into the garden, along the walks and flower-beds of which foot-marks 
were traceable. 

The discovery of the robbery had created a general sensation, and 
the house was surrounded by a crowd of curious idlers, whom ‘t required 
some effort on the part of the police to prevent from intrudirg into the 
premises. Oneof them only, a baker, and the inhabitant of the house 
opposite to that of the widow, succeeded in making his way in along 
withthe officers of justice. His acquaintances awuited his return with 
impatience, trusting to be able, from his revelations, to gratify their curi- 
osity at second-hand, If so, they were disappointed, for, on his exit, he 
assumed an air of mystery, answered equivocally, and observed, that peo- 
ple might suspect many things of which it might not be safe to speak. 

In proportion, however, to his tacitu:nity was the loquaciousness of 
a woolspinner, Leendert Van N———, the inhabitant of the corner 
house next to that of the widow. He mingled with the groups who 
were discussing the subject; dropped hints that he had his own notions 
as to the culprits, and could, if necessary, give a clue to their discovery. 
Among the crowd who were observed to listen to these effusions, was a 
Jew dealer in porcelain, a suspected spy of the police. Before evening 
the woolspinner received a summons to the town-house, and was called 
upon by the burgomaster for an explanation of the suspicious expres- 
siens he had used. He stammered, hesitated, pretended he knew of 
nothing but general grounds of suspicion, like his neighbors; but being 
threatened with stronger measures of compulsion, he at last agreed to 
speak out, protesting, at the same time, that he could willingly have 
spared persons against whom he had no grudge whatever, and would 
have been silent forever, if he had forseen the consequences of his in- 
discretion. 

The substance of his disclosure was to this effect: — Opposite the 
German post-house, at the head of the street in which the woolspinner 
lived, there was a little alehouse. Nicholas D——— was the landlord. 
He was generally known among his acquaintances, not by his baptismal 
or family name, but by the appellation of the Blue Dragoon, from hav- 
ing formerly served in the borse regiment of Colonel Van Wackerbarth, 
which was popularly known by the name of the Blues. About two 
years befure, he had become acquainted with and married Hannah, the 
former servant of Madame Andrecht. who had been six years in that 
situation, aud possessed her entire confidence. Unwilling to part with 
her attendant, and probably entertaining no favorable notion of the in- 
tended husband, Madame Andrecht had long thrown impediments in 
the way of the match, so that the parties were obliged to meet chiefly 
at night, and by stealth. Nicholas found his way into the house 
at night through the garden of his acquaintance the woolspinner, 
and across the ledge which divided it from Madame Andrechv’s. Of 
these nocturnal visits the woolspinner was at first cognizant, but, fearful 
of getting into a scrape with his respectable neighbor, he was under 
the necessity of intimating to the bold dragoon, that if he intended to 
continue his escalades, he must do so from some other quarter than his 
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garden, Nicholas obeyed apparently, and desisted; but, to the surprise 
of the woolspinner, he found the lovers continued to meet not the less 
regularly in Madame Andrecht’s garden. One evening, however, the 
mystery was explained. ‘The woolspinner, returning home after dark, 
saw tied to a post in the canal, close by Madame Andrecht’s garden, 
one of those small boats which were generally used by the dragoons 
for bringing forage from the magazine: and he at once conjectured that 
this was the means by which the dragoon was enabled to continue his 
nocturnal assignations. With the recollection of this passage in the 
landlord’s history was combined a circumstance of recent occurence, 
trifling in itself, but which appeared curiously to link in with the mode 
in which the robbery appeared to have been effected. ‘Ten days before 
the discovery of the house-breaking, and while the widow was in the 
country, the woolspinner stated that he found, one morning, a dirty-col- 
ored handkerchief lying on the grass bank of the fosse, and exactly op- 
posite his neighbor’s garden. He took it up and put it in his pocket, 
without thinking about it at the time. Atdinner he happened to re- 
member it, mentioned the circumstance to his wife, showed her the 


. handkerchief, and observed jestingly, ‘If Madame Andrecht were in 


town, and Hannah were still in her service, we should say our old friend 
the Blue Dragoon had been making his rounds and had dropt his hand- 
kerchief.”” His wife took the handkerchief, examined it, and exclaimed, 
**In the name of wonder, what is that you say? Is not Hannah’s 
husband’s name Nicholas D-——?” pointing out to him at the same 
time the initials N. D. in the corner. Both, however, had forgotten 
the circumstance till the occurence of the robbery naturally recalled it 
to the husband’s mind. 

The woolspinner told his story simply; his conclusions appeared un- 
restrained ; suspicion became strongly directed against the Blue Dra- 
goon, and these suspicions were corroborated by another circumstance 
which emerged at the same time. 

During the first search of the house, a half-burnt paper, which seem- 
ed to have been used for lighting a pipe, was found on the floor near the 
press which had been broken open. Neither Madame Andrecht nor her 
maid smoked; the police officers had no pipes when they entered the 
house; so the match had in all probability been dropped on the ground 
by the house-breakers, 

On examination of the remains of the paper, it appeared to have 
been a receipt, such as was usually granted by the excise to innkeepers 
for payment of the duties on spirits received into the town from a dis- 
tance, and which served as a permit entitling the holder to put the 
article into his cellars. The upper part of the receipt, containing the 
name of the party to whom it was granted, was burnt, but the lower 
part was preserved, containing the signature of the excise officer, and 
the date of the permit: it was the sixteenth March of the same year. 
From these: materials it was easy to ascertain what innkeeper in the 
town had, on that day, received such a permit for spirits. From an 
examination of the excise register, it appeared that on that day Nicho- 
las D——— had received and paid the duties on several ankers of Ge- 
neva. ‘Taken by itself, this would have afforded but slender evidence 
that he had been the person who had used the paper for a match, and 
had dropped it within Madame Andrecht’s room; but, taken in connec- 
tion with the finding of the handkerchief, and the suspicious history of 
his nocturnal rambles which preceded it, it strengthened in e high degree 
the suspicions against the ex-dragoon. 

After a short consultation, orders were issued for his apprehension. 
Surprise, it was thought, would probably extort from him an immediate 
confession. His wife, his father —a man advanced in years — and his 
brother, a shoemaker’s apprentice, were apprehended at the same time. 
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A minute search of the house of the innkeeper followed; but none 
of the stolen articles were at first discovered, and indeed nothing that 
could excite suspicion, except a larger amount of money than might 
have been expected. At last, as the search was on the point of being 
iven up, there was found in one of the drawers a memorandum-book. 
his was one of the articles mentioned in the list of Madame Andrecht’s 
effects; and, on inspection, there could be no doubt that this was the 
one referred to— for several pages bore private markings in her own 
handwriting, and in a side-pocket were found two letters bearing her 
address. eves this, none of the missing articles could be traced in 
the house. 

‘The persons apprehended were severally examined. Nicholas D 
answered every question with the utmost frankness and unconcern. He 
admitted the truth of the woolspinner’s story of his courtship, his 
nightly scrambles over the hedge, and his subsequent visits to his in- 
tended by means of the forage-boat. ‘The handkerchief he admitted to 
be his property. When and where he had lost it he could not say. It 
had disappeared about six months before, and be had thought no more 
about it. When the pocket-book which had been found was laid before 
him, he gave it back without embarrassment, declared he knew nothing 
of it, had never had it in his possession, and shook his head with a look 
of surprise and incredulity when told where it had been found. 

The other members of his household appeared equally unembarrass- 
ed; they expressed even greater astonishment than he had done, that 
the pocket-book, with which they declared themselves entirely unae- 
quainted, should have been found in the place where it was. The 
young wife burst out into passionace exclamations; she protested it was 
impossible; or if the book was really found on the spot, that it was in 
explicable to her howit came there. ‘The saturday before, (her ap- 
prehension having taken place on a Thursday,) she had brushed out 
the press from top to bottom — had cleared out the contents, and noth- 
ing of the kind was then to be found there. 

The behavior of the married pair and their inmates made, on the 
whole, a favorable impression on the judge who conducted the inquiry. 
Their calmness appeared to him the result of innocence; their character 
was good; their house was orderly and quiet, and none of the articles 
of value had been discovered in their possession. ‘True, they might 
have disposed of them elsewhere; but the articles were numerous, and 
of a kind likely to lead to detection. Why should they have preserved 
the comparatively worthless article found in the drawer, instead of 
burning or destroying it? Why, above all, preserve it in a spot so 
likely to be discovered, if they had so carefully made away with every 
trace of the rest? 

Still unquestionable suspicions rested on the landlord. The thieves 
must have been well acquainted with Madame Andrecht’s house; and 
this was undeniably his position. His handkerchief, found on the spot 
about the time of the robbery; the half-burned match dropped on the 
premises; the pocket-book found in his own house — these, though not 
amounting to proof, scarcely seemed to admitof an explanation abso- 
lutely consistent with innocence. 

in this stage of the inquiry, a new witness entered upon the scene, 
A respectable citizen, a dealer in wood, voluntarily appeared before the 
authorities, and stated that his conscience would no longer allow him to 
conceal certain circumstances which appeared to bear upon the question 
though, from an unwillingness to come forward or to appear as an in- 
former against parties who might be innocent, he had hitherto suppress- 
ed any mention of them. 

Among his customers was the well-known carpenter, Isaac Van 
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C———,, who was generally considerably in arrears with his payments. 
These arrears increased; the wood-merchant became pressing; at last he 
threatened judicial proceedings. ‘This brought matters to a point. A 
few days before the discovery of the robbery at Madame Andrecht’s, 
the carpenter made his appearance in his house, and entreated him to 
delay proceedings, which he said would be his ruin, by bringing all his 
creditors on his back. ‘ See,” said he, ‘‘in what manner I am paid 
myself,” putting a basket on the table, which contained a pair of silver 
candlesticks and a silver coffee-pot. ‘‘ One of my debtors owes me up- 
wards of sixty guldens; I have tried in vain to get payment, and have 
been glad to accept of these as the only chance of making anything of the 
debt. From the silversmiths here I should not get the half the value 
for them; | must keep them by me till I go to Amsterdam, where such 
things are understood; but I shall leave them with you in pledge for my 
debt.” The wood-merchant at first declined receiving them, but at 
length, thinking that it was his only prospect of obtaining ultimate pay- 
ment, he yielded, and the articles remained in his hands. 

A few days afterwards, the robbery became public; the list of the 
silver articles contained a coffee-pot and candlesticks; and the wood- 
merchant, not doubting that the articles pledged had formed a part of 
the abstracted effects, had felt himself compelled to make known the 
way in which they had been obtained, and to place them in the hands 
of the officers of justice. He meant, he said, to convey no imputatioa 
against the carpeuter, but it would be easy to learn from his own lips 
who was the debtor from whom the articles had come. 

The court ordered the basket with the plate to be placed, covered, on 
the table, and sent forthwith for the carpenter. He arrived in breath- 
less haste, but seemed prepared for what followed, and without waiting 
for the interrogatories of the judge, he proceeded with his explanation. 

Pressed by his creditor the wood-merchant, the carpenter, in bis turn, 
proceeded to press his own debtors. Among these was the Blue Dra- 
goon, Nicholas D———, who was indebted to him in an account of 
sixty guldens for work done on his premises. Nicholas entreated for 
delay, but the carpenter being peremptory, he inquired whether he 
would not take some articles of old silver plate in payment, which, he 
said, had belonged to his father, and had been left to him as a legacy by 
an old lady in whose family he had been coachman. It was at last 
ngreed that the carpenter should take the plate at a certain value as a 
partial payment, and it was accordingly brought to his house the same 
evening by the dragoon. ‘The latter advised him, in the event of his 
wishing to dispose of the plate, to take it to Amsterdam, as the silver- 
smiths of the place would not give him half the value of the articles. 
‘The carpenter asked him why he had not carried it to Amsterdam him- 
self. ‘So I would,” he answered, * if you had given me time. As it 
is, give me your promise not to dispose of it here— 1 have my own 
reasons for it.” 

If this statement was correct — and there seemed no doubt the fair- 
ness of the carpenter’s story — it pressed most heavily against the ac- 
eused. He was thus found in possession of partof the stolen property, 
and disposing of it, under the most suspicious circumstances, to a third 
party. 

He was examined anew, and the beginning of his declaration corres- 
ponded exactly with the deposition of the carpenter. ‘The latter had 
worked for him; he was sixty guldens in his debt. He was asked if 
he had paid the account; he answered he had not been in a condition to 
do so. He was shown the silver plate, and was told what had been 
stated by the carpenter. He stammered, became pale, and protested he 
knew nothing of the plate; and in this statement he persisted in the 
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presence of witnesses. He was then shown the gold which had been 
found in his house. It belonged he said, not to himself, but to his 
father-in-law. 

This part of the statement, indeed, was confirmed by the other in- 
mates of his family; but, in other respects, their statements were calcu- 
lated to increase the suspicions against him. Nicholas, for instance, 
had stated that no part of his debt to Isaac had been paid — that in fact 
he had not been in a condition to co so — while the other three mem- 
bers of the household, on the contrary, maintained that a few months 
before he had made a payment of twenty guldens to Isaac, expressly 
to account of this claim. Nicholas became vastly embarrassed when 
this contradiction between his own statement and the evidence of the 
Witnesses was pointed outto him. For the first time lis eomposure 
forsook him—he begged pardon for the falsehood he had uttered. It 
was true, he said, that he had counted out twenty guldens, im presence 
of the members of his family, and told them it was intended as a pay- 
ment to account of Isaac’s claim; but the money had not been paid to 
his creditor. He had been obliged to appropriate it to the payment of 
some old gambling debts, of which he could not venture to inform his 
wile. 

This departure from truth on the part of the accused had apparently 
but slender bearing on the question of the robbery; but it excited a gen- 
eval doubt as to his statements, which further inquiry tended to confirm. 
The carpenter, anxious toremove any suspicion as to the truth of his 
own story, produced a sort of account-book kept by himself, in which, 
under the date of 238d June, there was the following entry, —‘ ‘The 
inn-keeper, Nicholas D———, has this day paid me the value of thirty 
guldens in old silver.” The housekeeper and apprentice of the carpen- 
ter also deponed that they had been present on one occasion when the 
dragoon had proposed that their master should take the silver in pay- 
ment. 

If, on the one hand, the innkeeper had handed over to the carpenter 
the silver plate, it was plain he was either the thief or the receiver; if 
he had not done so, the carpenter had not only been guilty of a calum- 
nious accusation, but the suspicion of a guilty connection with the rob- 
bery became turned against himself. All presumptions, however, were 
against the innkeeper. He had admittedly been guilty of a decided 
falsehood as to the payment — he could not or would not give the names 
of any one of those to whom his gambling debts had been paid, as he 
alleged — and the fact thathe had brought the plate to the carpenter’s 
was attested by three creditable witnesses. 

The general opinion in the town was decidedly against him. The 
utmost length that any one ventured to go, was, to suggest that his rela- 


tions, who had been apprehended along with him, might be innocent of 


any participation ip his guilt; though, being naturally anxious to save 
him, they might somewhat have compromised the truth by their silence, 
or their statements. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





The highest offices are like the tops of high rocks, they can be 
reached only by eagles and reptiles. 

Delicacy is to the affections what grace is to beauty. 

Pleasure may lean on illusion, but happiness must repose on truth. 

‘To doom an honest man to remorse, is the greatest of crimes. 

Do not let the grass grow on the road of friendship. 
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Curative Means for Moral Offenders. 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 
Curative Means for Moral Offenders. 


Rationale of Crime, and its appropriate Treatment; being a Treatise 
on Criminal Jurisprudence, considered in relation to Cerebral Or- 
ganization. By M. B. Samson. From the second London edition. 
With Notes and Illustrations by Mrs. E. W. Farnuam, Malron of 
Mount Pleasant State Prison. Embellished with numerous accurate 
Portraits of Criminals and other Persons. New-York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 148 Ches- 
nut St. 13846. pp. 178. 


Sucu is the title of one of the ablest works on Criminal Jurisprudence 
that has ever appeare |. We have perused its pages with pleasure and 
profit. ‘The author very wisely and happily connects the curative 
treeatment of the offender with the principles of phrenology. The 
work abounds with facts and illustrations. It is rendered doubly va- 
luable by the judicious notes of Mrs. E. W. Farnham, who was for- 
merly Matron of Mount Pleasant Prison, New York. She has done a 
great service in bringing out the work. It has been before the publie 
wome little time. It should be widely known and highly appreciated. 
‘Those who read the ** Notes and Illustrations,” will soon discover that 
we are fortunate in securing, as a correspondent, the services of one so 
well versed in the science of Prison-Discipline. ‘The article below is 
full of meaning, and will be read with deep interest. It contains a 
great moral lesson. The author thus reasons and then furnishes a fine 
satire in the letter:— 

‘** The necessity for the adopting curative means in the cases of moral 
offenders, and the injustice of inflicting punishment where this course 
has been neglected, was admirably enforced some few years back, in a 
work, called Old Bailey Experience, by an imaginary letter from a lad 
convicted ol picking pockets, who was on the point of Jeaving England 
for Botany Bay. It ran as follows, and the truthful satire which it con- 
veys is worth a hundred essays:— 


** | was born in Dyot Street. Inever remember my mother; but my father’s 
companions spoke of her as one who had been transported for passing bad money ; 
my father used to look g oomy and sorrowful when she was mentioned, and never 
recovered without a glass of liquor; some people said she died broken-hearted in 
goal; but I never heard the trath of it. In our street, he who thieved most clever- 
ly was the most admired, and the only disgrace that could be incurred was the 
shame of detection. I sometimes, at the end of it, saw people ride past in fine 
coaches, and these, I supposed, had robbed still more successfully 1 knew noth- 
ing, and was taught nothing but to steal; and I practised my art with an industry 
which I thought most laudable. I have heard of God, of Hell, and of the Devil; 
anc they once told me, when the bell tolled at St. Giles’s, that people went there to 
pray that they might go to heaven; but | saw nobody who seemed to believe this, 
and I thought these words, like many others, were only useful to swear by. The 
only thing | was taught to fear was a thief-catcher; and, though I eluded his vigi- 
lance for some time, he caught me at last. In prison the parson told me how I 
ough to have been brought up. He found that I had never been idle; that I had 
labored in my calling; that | had never robbed my father, or cheated my land- 
lady, and that to the best of my power I had done what I was told to do, and yet 
I was put into goal, and, if I had not been a very little boy, the parson said I 
should have been hanged. 

‘*'There are some hundred boys in London who are all living as I lived; and 
when I was tried, a gentleman in a great wig talked very kindly to me, and if I 
koaew what his name was, I would send this letter to him; he said he wonld have 
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a school in Dyott Street, where boys might be told what was right; and I think, 
Sir, before they are caught and hanged, it wonld just be honest to tell them that 
that they are in danger of it, and to tell them what is law, and what is society, 
and not to Jet them hear of it for the first time when they are tried. 

‘*Lam going, they say, among savages, and I uever desire to come back; the 
savages would have taken care of my education, have taught me to hunt, shoot, 
and fish, and would have told me how to be a great and good man; but the Chris- 
tians have not done so; and if it was not that I am sorry for my companions that 
are left behind, and hope the gentleman in the large wig may see this letter, I 
would not give mysef the trouble of asking my fellow-prisoner to write it. 

. ** Jack Wixp.”’ 





ARTICLE XXIX. 
Death Penalty in Virginia. 


THE DEATH PENALTY BY WHOLESALE.—A negro man, named Sam Hum- 
phrey, the property of Miss Herberts, was tried before the county court of 
Alexandria for burglary, and being convicted, was sentenced to be hung. ‘here 
are only seventy offences for which the penalty is death, if committed by a slave 
in Virginia, 


We find the above paragraph in one of the Boston —_ It seems 
to demand some attention. In our ‘* Essays on the Punishment of 
Death,” we gave a list of the various capital offences in Virginia, and 
we found it the bloodiest code on earth. For the slave, there are se- 
venty capital offences. For the white man, there is but one capital 
crime, and that is killing in a duel. ‘The negroes never descend so 
low as that. At least we have never heard of a negro duel. It would 
be something new in the annals of crime. The blacks probably leave 
that for their more enlightened Christian masters! Adultery is punish- 
ed with a fine of twenty dollars, while setting fire to a bridge of the 
value of one bundred dollars by a slave, is death! How humane! How 
carefully morals must be guarded in Virginia! An entire list of all the 
capital offences might be given, but it would occupy nearly two entire 
pages of our Magazine, 

Ve find no thorough revision since 1819, though there have been 
some modifications. In 1824, a law was passed by which persons con- 
victed of any offence, which by any existing law would subject them to 
imprisonment for life in the penitentiary, are to be punished with death 
‘by hanging! This is what we might call a retrograde improvement! 

March 12, 1834, a committee was appointed to report on the expe- 
diency of abolishing the Pudishment of Death and to revise the criminal 
code. 

We ought to remark that our authority is Judge Stroup, who gavea 
sketch of the Slave Laws in 1827. We trust, for the honor of humanity, 
that there have been many changes. It should, however, always be re- 
membered that in the slave states there is no intermediate punishment. 
The penalty is either hanging or banishment. When the slave is exe- 
cuted, the master is paid out of the public treasury according to the va- 
lue of the man! 

We have just had come to hand, an account of an execution in Vir- 
ginia, and as this seems an appropriate place for it we give it to our 
readers. And as it is from an eye-witness, it may be relied on as au- 
thentic. It will be found to be connected with the usual brutal scenes. 
A few extracts must be sufficient. 








































Death Penalty in Virginia. 


AN EXECUTION IN VIRGINIA, 


May, 1848; 10 A. M.—The Preparation —* * * * A vast crowd 
in the street.—The gates of the prison yard opened, and a team came 
out drawing a wagon in which were three small white men, a large 
colored man and a coffin, * * * As the procession moved, it seemed 
to increase, while at every corner of the streets were swarms of young 
and old, male and female, black and white. The huge mass swept 
along like a cloud of darkness. I, too, mingled in the motley crowd, 
and swelled that grotesque cavalcade a unit, for 1 was resolved to fol- 
low that multitude, ‘eager for death,’ to the field of slaughter, that I 
might henceforth bear my testimony for or against the salutary exam- 
ple, or the demoralizing and heart-hardening influence of that law 
which requires life for life. 

Al beautiful incident.—Connected with these horrid scenes, the wri- 
ter says, ‘* not a word indicating the least feeling of forgiveness or mer- 
cy broke from the lips of a single individual, save from a small lad 
whose bright eye and lovely countenance instantly attracted my atten- 
tion. He, with a smaller brother, had been separated, and were strug- 
gling to escape from the crowd in which they had, in attempting to 
cross the street, become entangled. As he passed just beside me, bis 
little brother called to him, andasked him, ‘if he would go and see 
the man hung???’ The question stopped him in a moment, and seemed 
to make him shudder—and he replied hastily, and with short breath, 
and with choked expression: ‘Oh! no, dear Johny—come quick with 
me! Isaw aman killed once and I can never see it again! It made 
me sick—I! cannot bear to see it!’ I turned half round to look into the 
face of that child—his countenance was flushed with feelings of com- 
passion, and a tear glistened in his eye. The thought of killing a man 
seemed to have saddened his soul, and stirred the yet uncorrupted foun- 
tains of his sympathy and mercy. 1 could have caught that bright and 
lovely boy in my arms, and blessed him with my choicest hopes and 
most fervent prayer, for never did I see such a heavenly expression 
rest upon the countenance of achild. But I was carried away by the 
current of beings that swept along. In all that throng, this was the 
only sign that there were human hearts that could feel, incased in those 
moving masses, for as they drove forward furiously, through the dust 
and heat, around the curves and hills, I fell quite behind the last of 
the crowd. 

* = * ¥ Yr 2 7 * * 

Address at the Gallows.--The writer gives us a faint description of 
the horrid speech of the clergyman. Without sanctioning, for a mo- 
ment the sentiments advanced, we give the language as we find it:— 


** Let all be still! Is is not a time to be still, when we are plucking a brand 
from the eternal burning! ‘There was no sacrifice before God offered up his Son, 
but when he came we had a sacrifice for our sins, and unless you repent he will 
cover you with his wrath, Here we see the results of a sinful course, the wages 
of sin is de: th. Our country ought to be proud of her laws, and if any disobey 
them they must pay the penalty. But I warn you, fellow sinners, to quit your 
career of folly. You are wasting your time and plunging your souls into endless 
misery! There is a hell of endless misery, notwithstanding there are some that 
deny it! If the axe was laid at the root of your tree could you be composed— 
could you escape an endless hell? Prepare one and all to meet your God. * * 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy Go!. Joshu: and Caleb, only were permitted to enter the pro- 
mised land, and that because they were righteous, and if you would escape a me- 
rited hell, you must repent. . From a conversation with the prisoner I have confi- 
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dence that he has a hope. We do not wish to frighten you, but we warn you to 
escape the wrath to come.’’ 


The Moral Condition of the Prisoner.—The writer says, ‘* His lan- 
guage was hardly intelligible, and his ideas as crude as those of a Hot- 
tentot. In fact, the man had not a single intelligent idea of Christianity. 
He had heard of God, judgement and hell, but he showed no signs of 
ever having lived in the midst of a Christian community, much Jess in 
acity of thirty churches! * * * Asthe most intelligent of his re- 
marks, he said, * at the last great day, the angel would blow a blast on 
his trumpet louder than ten thousand thunder claps. God would ap- 
pear with a rainbow upon his head, and in one hand a fan, and ven- 
geance in the other, he would have ten thousand scowls upon his face.” 

The Hangman.—He stopped his harangue, which only caused a 
laugh to stir the whole multitude during its delivery, and which, in- 
deed was disgusting, and ordered him to stand upon his coffin. ‘The rope 
was fastened; the knot was tightened, and the cap drawn over the 
eyes. ‘Ihe victim singing a song, bade all good bye. The Sheriff or- 
dered the teamster to drive on, and the prisoner swung from his coffin 
into eternity. At this awful sight not a feeling stirred in the thousands 
that looked upon that solemn and cruel act by which a fellow creature 
was severed from life and launched into the unknown future. Had 
they been so many blasted pines, and bronzed statues, there could have 
been no less feeling manifested. 

Closing Scenes.—The writer goes on and speaks of the ‘ ladies who 
looked on the scene of legal butchery,” of * the stolid slave jabbering 
in his broken manner;”? and of “ the gay harlot.” * * The officer 
cut the rope and the body fell to the ground like a dead dog! The 
crewd dispersed after justice had drank its gory draught and been satis- 
fied, law vindicated, God honored, and mankind reformed and bettered, 
after an example of Christian character, of right moral influence had 
been given, the people returned, as rejoicingly as though they had been 
to arace or barbacue. The officers slouched the body into tlie coffin- 
box, as though it had been a slaughtered wolf, and it was dropped into 
the grave as carelessly as though it was to be raised at night, and flung 
upon the dissecting table on the morrow. Eb. 










From Douglass Jerrold’s Magazine. 


Death and the Hangman. 


Up at an old crazy honse-top, 
In a dreary room whose walls were hung 

With pictures grim of the gallows-~drop, 
And the doggerel rhy mes by felons sung; 


There, at the close of a Sabbath night, 
The hangman sat as mute as stone; 

There he sat in the murky light, 

He and his shadow alone — alone! 


The hum of the streets had died away, 
And the mighty city held its breath, 

As though it knew that the coming day 

Had been set apart by man, for Death. 


The hangman rose, and paced the room, 
(The curse of Cain is a weary curse!) 

He paused to look at the felon’s doom, 

Aud he tried to hum the felon’s verse. 





















































The Party Man. 


At length to his shadowy self he spoke: 

* Two living creatures, of flesh and bone, 
lon the morrow must help to choke, 

Doing to them what to others they’ve done, 


When first I took to the hangman’s trade, 
Thad many qualms at the gallows tree; 

But I said, ‘’Tis daw, and those who made 
The law must answer for such as me.’ 


The makers of law have honor and wealth, 
But 1, who finish what they begin, 

Can only creep among meu by stealth; 
For somehow they think my craft a sin. 


Two on the morrow must hang till they’re dead, 
And IT must hang them, nor pause nor quail; 
For where should I Jook for my daily bread, 
If the gallows’ gains, alas! should fail?” 


“ We have nothing to fear,” said a voice —(and the room 
Was filled with damp and fetid air, 

And the walls all reek like a long-closed tomb, 
For lo! the presence of Death was there.) 


‘* We have nothing to fear! Good men may preach 
That life is sacred! — that none must slay! — 
But we have the rope and the beam to teach 
That the Jaw can kill its two a-day. 


And the gallows-lesson some will learn; 
So hangman mine, there is always hope 
That we must thrive untill all men spurn 
Those grisly teachers — the beam and rope.” 





ARTICLE XXX. _ 
THE PARTY MAN. 


BY REV. HENRY W. BEECHER. 


He has associated his ambition, his interests, and his affections with a 
party. He prefers, doubtless, that his side should be victorious by the 
best means, and under the championship of good men; but rather 
than lose the victory, he will consent to any means, and follow any 
man. ‘Thus, with a general desire to be upright, the exigency of his 
party pushes constantly to dishonorable deeds, He opposes fraud by 
craft; lie by lie; slander by counter-aspersion, ‘To be sure it is wrong 
to mis-state, to distort, to suppress or color facts; it is wrong to employ 
the evil passions; to set class against class; the poor against the rich, 
the country against the city, the farmer against the mechanic, one sec- 
tion against another section, But his opponents do it, and if they will 
take advantage of men’s corruption, he must, or lose by his virtue. He 
gradually adopts two characters, a personal and a politieal character. 
All the requisitions of his conscieace he obeys in his private character; 
all the requisitions of his party, he obeys in his political conduct. In 
one character he isa man of principle; in the other, a man of mere 
expedients. As aman, he means to be veracious, honest, moral; as a 
politician, he is deceitful, cunning, unscrupulous — anything for party. 
As a man, he abhors the slimy demagogue; as a politician, he employs 
him as a scavenger. Asa man, he shrinks from the flagitiousness of 
slander; as a politician, he permits it, smiles upon it in others, rejoices 
in the success gained by it. Asa man, he respects no one who is rotten 
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in heart; as a politician, no man through whom a victory may be gained 
can be too bad. As a citizen, he is au apostle of temperance; as a pol- 
itician, he puts his shoulder under the men who deluge the track with 
whiskey, marching a crew of brawling patriots, pugnaciously drunk, to 
exercise the freeman’s noblest franchise —the vote. Aga citizen, he 
is considerate of the young, and counsels them with admirable wisdom; 
then, as a politician, he votes for tools, supporting for the magistracy 
worshipful aspirants scraped from the ditch, the grog-shop and the 
brothel; thus saying by deeds which the young are quick to understand: 
*« [ jested when J warned you of bad company; for you perceive none 
worse than those whom I delight to honor.” For his religion he will 
give up all his secular interests; but for his politics, he gives up even 
is religion, — Lectures to Young Men. 





ARTICLE XXXI. 
Visit to the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 
BY REV. A. C THOMAS. 


WE find the following very interesting account of a visit to the above 
institution. Knowing, as we do the author, and the friend who accom- 
panied him, we feel satisfied that his statements can be relied on. We 
have merely taken an extract now, as the length of the article precluded 


the entire insertion. We give the remainder in our number for No- 
vember. 


ARRANGEMENTS OF THE CELLS. 


The Cells, are not, as many people imagine, dark, deep, damp holes 
in the ground, but airy and comfortable rooms — the dimensions of 
which, in feet and inches, | did not stop to inquire.* They are large 
enough to admit of a weaver’s loom wtih its adjuncts — a bed, hydrant, 
&c. The walls are stone, the ceiling arched, and beneath the flooring 
a deep bed of stone — so that digging out is impossible — and iron doors 
exclude all hope of escape. 

Attached to each cell in the lower range, is a yard of perhaps 100 
square feet, in which the prisoner is allowed to pass an hour or more 
each day. We saw Peach trees in some of the yards, and in one of 
them, a beautiful grape-vine, very neatly trained to the wall. 

There is a pleasing incident connected with the latter. The Warden 
in visiting the proprietor last fall noted that the grapes had not been 
touched — and on succeeding occasions, saw that only the smaller and 
poorer bunches had been picked, while the full and perfect clusters were 
still on the vine. 

‘* Harry,” said the Warden, ‘‘ why don’t thee pull and eat those 
grapes? ‘I'hey are thine, and will do thee good.” 


‘* No,” said the prisoner, ‘‘ those bunches are for you, Mr. Scatter- 
good.” 


* In our late visit to the Penitentiary, we obtained the measurement of the 
cell, and found it to be about seventeen feet wide, sixteen feet long, and twelve 
feet high. There is a yard attached to each cell, of about the same size. Here 
the prisoner may spend an hour each day.—Ep. 
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‘Nay, Harry,” replied the worthy Warden, ‘*I have plenty of 
such things elsewhere; and if I had not, I could procure them. ‘hese 
are thine, and [ would be glad to see thee pluck and eat them.” 

But Harry had made up his mind on the subject, an¢ would not be 
satisfied till his friend the Warden had taken them away.* 

The Prisoners are employed at various branches of handicraft — 
shoemaking, weaving, &c. Those who are sent to the institution hav- 
ing no. knowledge of any kind of hand-work, are instructed in some 
branch of business, regard being had to the preference of the prisoner. 
Each has an amount of work alloted, according to skill or ability — and 
spare time is spent in reading, (there being a library of more than a 
thousand volumes, from which to select by catalogue,) and sometimes 
in making varjous articles out of bone or wood. 

One cell we noted as a remarkable instance of what may be accom- 
plished by time, perseverance, and some ingenuity, with scarcely a show 
of means. ‘The entire walls and ceiling were painted in mosaic — 
somewhat roughly, itis true, but still beautifully. ‘The prisoner ex- 
tracted the coloring matter from the ends of the woolen yarn which it 
was his business to wind into bobbins for the weavers — (how he ex- 
tracted it is a mystery) and his brushes were made of hair pulled from 
his own head! All the aid he received was the loan of a step-ladder, 
to enable him to reach the arched ceiling. 

In another cell, (it was that of a female,) the walls were embellished 
with very tastily embroided pieces and scraps of linen and muslin. ‘The 
new tin pans were burnished like silver, and whiter sheets were never 
on the bed of a Princess, than were seen on the couch of that poor 
prisoner! 

OFFICIAL DISCIPLINE. 


The law of the Prison is the law of kindness, and we were greatly 
pleased to witness its effects in producing gratitude and reverence for 
the Warden. We were shown to and into perhaps a score of the cells 
in one of the wards — not by selection, but in succession — and we did 
not see a single instance which would create suspicion of the existence 
of any other law than kindness, (associated with firmness, of course.) 
The address of the Warden was indeed fatherly —- as for example, he 
would say when he let down the iron wicket, 
** Weill, Ned, how does thee get along to-day, my boy? Does the 
work goto suit thee?” To another, who was lying down, and was 
striving to rise quickly when he heard the wicket open. ‘ There, there, 
lie still, Sammy, [ am afraid thee don’t feel so well to-day. I am 
bringing some friends to see thee, Sammy.” 
And thus from cell to cell we went, to see and converse with the 
prisoners — some of them committed for terrible crimes — arid the good 


* Seme of the prisoners make their yards look very well. Speaking of the cul- 
tivation of grapes, ‘Townsend Sharpless, a Quaker, and a zealous friend of the 
Prisoner, gave us the following incident:—One prisoner raised one hundred and 
twenty bunches of grapes! another raised such fine peaches as.to bring the pre- 
mium of the Horticultural Society! Had we not inserted in a late number, the 
beantiful incident related by Dr. Howe, of the Prisoner and his Peach tree, we 
should be tempted to give it an insertion in this place. We think the Horticultu- 
ralist might learn a lesson from the prisoner in regard to the valuable use that may 
be made of so small a spot of ground as that allowed to the inmates of the cells 
in the Eastern Penitentiary. In closing this brief note, we may remark that there 
is nothing which so sweetens solitude as the cultivation of fruits and flowers. All 
remember the beautiful story of the Prisoner and his Piccioli, as he watched the 
growth of his plant from day to dry. For the story, see Chambers’ Miscellany, 
No. I., now publishing by Gould, Kendal! and Lincoin, Boston.—Ep. 
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Warden was ever the same kind friend, as the evident gratitude and 
respect of the convicts denoted. 

The punishments, aside from separate confinement and the necessity 
of work, are only two in number: In minor offences, a stoppage of food 
for one or more meals — and in aggravated cases, a removal to what is 
termed the “‘dark cell.”? Of the latter description, during 1847, out of 
more than 400 convicts, only 15 were thus treated, and the aggregate 


number of days’ confinement in the dark cell was only 49. Surely, this 
is a remarkable fact. 


A REFRACTORY SUBJECT. 


When the present Warden took charge of the Penitentiary, a few 
years ago, he was informed of a very hard subject — a stout, violent, 
and terribly profane mariner — for what offence committed, | know not. 
The Warden was told that nothing short of great sterness and severity 
could tame this rebellious spirit — and so it seemed likely to prove — 
for offences, in violation of rules of order, were reported daily of 
Ben. After a week had elapsed, the Warden went to the grating of 
the cell, and simply said, ‘* Now Ben, thee must go to the dark cell. I 
have tried to overcome thee by forbearance — but thee has resisted me, 
and now thee must go.” 

The Keepers ironed and removed him as directed. But Ben, violent 
at all times, became more so under this restraint in the dark, and man- 
aged to rid himself of the shackles. ‘They were again put on, and so 
firmly that he could not rid himself of them. And now he broke out in 
the most vehement profanity, which continued with scarce an interrup- 
tion for hours. 

When he had somewhat ceased, the Warden, opening the wicket, 
looked in upon him, and Ben greeted him with a torrent of abuse and 
profanity. After a few moments, the Warden firmly said, “ Thee is in 
mutiny, Ben, and | will not talk to thee,” and closed the wicket. 

In this state, affairs continued until the next day, and taking advan- 
tage of a quiet spell, the Warden again opened the wicket. Ben salut- 
ed him as before with terrible imprecations — but the Warden merely 
Jooked at him steadily in silence. ‘For full ten minutes, 1 should 
think,” said the worthy man in reluting the incident, ‘for full ten min- 
utes Ben continued his bitter tirade of abuse — and I continued steadily 
to look at him in silence. The truth is, | was querying with myself 
whether I had not taken wrong means to subdue this violent man, and 
was striving to discover some way of mending the error. But by and 
by, he was worried out with his own vehemence, and he heaved a deep 
sigh, and was quiet. ‘Thee has noted such states in children, | suppose. 
I knew it was a tender time with him, and so | said kindly, ‘* Ben, bas 
thee a mother?” The strong man was subdued in an instant, and sob- 
bed aloud. 

‘* Being determined to probe him to the quick, 1 thus continued: 
‘ What would thy mother say Ben, if she knew thee was here, and in 
rebellion against thy best friend? I want to be kind to thee —I want 
to be thy friend — but thee won’t let me.’ 

‘*< Thus continuing to talk to him for a few moments, he being in great 
sufferance of tears and sobs the while, | saw he was melted, and order- 
ed the keepers to take off his irons and return him to his cell. Visiting 
him immediately after, | had a long private opportunity with him — and 
to good effect, for he was afterwards an orderly and well-behaved man. 
And when his time expired, he left us with tears. I do not say that he 
was altogether a changed man; but | do think that kindness and tender- 
ness did for Ben, what nothing else on earth could have accomplished. 
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This is substantially (and nearly verbally) the account we had from 
the Warden, of this interesting case. I feel inclined to add that he had 
peculiar advantages for such a reforming process. His Quaker speech 
aided him, in my estimation; and then the thought, kindness, firmness, 
denoted by his calm solemn eye and face, overshadowed by the broad- 
brim of his religious persuasion, —if Ben could have withstood all that, 
he might have been considered well-nigh incorrigible. 










CONCLUDING ITEMS. 













The prisoners fare well. They have a narrow round of provisions, 
but everything is good and abundant. I ate of the bread, and never 
‘| tasted better. 

‘ie On the termination of sentence, each prisoner is allowed Four Dol- 
lars — but as this is too small a sum to detray the expenses of travel to 
any distance in the interior, the requisite addition is made by good 
friends, who make Friend Scattergood, the Warden, the almoner of 
their bounty. 

Before leaving the premises, I shook hands with him, thanking him 
for his courtesy; and then pressing a forefinger on his broad breast, I 
felt impelled to say, ‘* Friend, thou art rightly named; for I perceive 
that thy mission in this Penitentiary, is to Seatter Good.” 



















ARTICLE XXXII. 


The Power of a Divine Life. 







BY REV. 0. W. BACON, 





Wuen the Savior was pressed on either side by the thronging multi- 
tude, ‘* virtue went out of Him, and healed them all.” herever 
Christ moved, a Divine influence went out from His character; His 
very presence moved the cold and unfeeling hearts of thousands, and 
brought them penitent and humbled, flocking around His standard. 
When He lifted up His voice in the great work of human amelioration, 
it found an answering echo in many souls, who, hearing the word 
with joy, cast down the weapons of their rebellion, and worshipped at 
His feet. By the all-subduing power of sympathy and hove, the blind 
received their sight — the dumb the gift of speech — the dead the hopes 
of a new life—the prisoner the ne of liberty, and “ the poor 
had the Gospel preached unto them.” Thus, most strikingly in the 
ministry of Jesus, do we see demonstrated the Power of a Divine 
Life. The same may be said of the truly Christian of all ages.— 
Wherever a good man has lived, he has breathed a moral atmosphere 
around him, inspiring the hearts of all with whom he came in contact, 
with the ‘kindling drops of loving kindness,’’ causing their desires to 
flow together, as two drops of water mingle into one, and their souls to 
swell with the emotions of Universal Brotherhood. In Goodness, is 
seen the highest excellence of Earth, and the Divinity of Heaven; 
when we behold this principle embodied in a human form, beaming out 
in all the lineaments of its being, manifesting itself in acts of philan- 
throphy and deeds of affection, lighting up the torch of hope in discon- 
solate bosoms, wiping the tear from the mourner’s eve, —-. a rose 
on the cold cheek of death, we behold an example which we ought to 
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imitate, and from it a voice is heard, silent though it be, commanding us 
to ** Go and do likewise.” 

Hence our admiration and reverence are excited in reading the histo- 
ry of such men as Howard, Milton, and Clarkson, all good and great 
men, reformers and Saviours of humanity, the brightest lights in the 
moral heavens, shining forth clear and beautiful, the Divine reflections 
of the Past. Such men as these are the men of God; no marble mon- 
uments are needed to perpetuate their memories, for they have built 
their own monuments — monuments of moral worth, which shall stand 
in undiminished splendor, when granite columns erected to transmit the 
glory of the physically great, shall remain only as fading emblems of a 
perverted public sentiment. It is from the influence of such men, that 
we gather up all our hopes of future progress and perfection. If this 
welll is ever reformed, the work of its reformation, must be commenc- 
ed, and carried forward, by that Divine Power, which rises up from the 
graves of saints — which clusters around the lives of good men. 

The same power, which went out from the Reformer of Gallilee, wil! 
shine out in the example of every good man, and in every age. Man- 
kind may have their Ideal of goodness; they may bear of truth—of 
noble sentiments, and brave deeds, shadowed forth in song and story; 
but until they see their Ideal, and witness a practical illustration of 
truth and righteousness, they never will aspire to the standard of a per- 
fectman. But let the world look upon one such man, in whose heart and 
mind and life, shall be centered the moral elements of God, anda work of 
regeneration would follow, which Prophets never dreamed of. In the 
hearts of all there is a sympathy for goodness, and when all, by seeing 
it in others, shall realize that it is attainable, then will men seek for it, 
as for a hidden Pearl. ‘Then will the sinner, ashamed of his sinful- 
ness, become a christian. Then will the slave, feeling the impulses of 
freedom, cast off his shackles, though blood be the price of liberty. 
Then will the criminal, stimulated by the noble promptings of new re- 
solves, ‘‘leap to loose his chains,’”? and come back from the prison, a 
welcome guest at the altar of the Christian, and the Christian’s God. 
Then will the halt, the lame, and the blind bathe in the Fountain open- 
ed for all uncleanness. ‘Then shall we behold higher types of excel- 
lence thun the world has ever seen; then shall new seers and Saviours 
arise, to usher mankind into another Eden, a second Paradise, more 
beautiful than the first. ~ 
Brewster, Mass., Sept. 11, 1848. 





Tre Ligutnine Lawsuit. — This is one of the most important law 
suits ever contended for in the United States. Morse, Kendall and F. 
O. J. Smith contend for an exclusive monopoly of the principle of elee- 
tro-magnetism in its application to telegraphing in the United States, 
Mr. O’Reilly’s counsel resist the claim, asserting that a general principle 
like electro-magnetism cannot possibly be made the subject of a patent, 
even if the claimants had discovered said general principle. Madison 
C. Johnson, one of O’Reilly’s counsel, is just appointed Attorney 
General of Kentucky, but will continue with Mr. OReilly until the 
case is decided. Jude Munro is the U. S. Judge in the district. The 
verdict of thejury, we learn, has been given in favor of Prof. Morse. 
H. O’Reilly says, “the injunction only affects the use of one kind of 
nstrument ona shor line in Kentucky.” He adds, ‘* You will soon see 
the lightning flash from your seaboard to New Orleans by our line 
through the Missisippi valley.” 
6 




































































Select Poems. 


ARTICLE XXXII. 
SELECT POEMS. 


In our Jast number we stated that we had received from the hand of Rev. 8. G. 
Buxrincu, of Nashua, a choice selection of Poems from some of the most emi- 
nent writers. ‘They were intended to be put into a work by itself, but we thought 
they would furnish a fine repast for our readers, and they may rely on some ex- 
tracts for several future numbers. 


PAUL AND SILAS AT PHILLIPPI. 


BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


Hear’sT thou that solemn symphony, that swells 
And echoes through Phillippi’s cloomy cells? 

From vault te vault the heavy notes rebound, 

And granite rocks reverberate the sound. 

The wretch, who long, in dungeons cold and dank, 
His chains had shaken, that their iron clank 

Might break the grave-like silence of that prison, 
On which the Star of Hope had never risen; 

Then sunk in slumbers, by despair oppressed, 

And dreamed of freedom in his broken rest; 

Wakes at the music of those mellow strains, 
Thinks it some spirit, and forgets his chains. 

*Tis Paul and Silas; with the voice of prayer, 

And holy chant, they load the midnight air. 

Soon is their anthem wafted to the skies; 

An angel bears it, and a God replies, 

At that reply, a pale, portentous light 

Plays through the air; — then leaves a gloomier night 
The dark}y tottering towers, the trembling arch, 
The rocking walls, confess an earthquake’s march, — 
The stars look dimly through the roof: behold, 
From saffron dews and melting clouds of gold, 
Brightly uncurling on the dungeon’s air, 

Freedom walks forth serene: — from her loose hair, 
And every glistening feather of her wings, 
Perfumes that breathe of more than earth she flings, 
And with a touch dissolves the prisoner’s chains, 
Whose song had charmed her from celestial plains. 


PRISON FEELINGS. 


BY LORD BYRON. 


Whar next befell me then, and there, 
I know not well — Inever knew — 
First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too; 
J had no thought, no feeling -- none — 
Among the stones I steod a stone.. 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and grey, 
It was not night, it was not day, 
It was not even the dungeon light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness. without a place; 
There were no stars — no earth — no time — 
No check —no change — no good — no crime — 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 
A sea of stagnantidleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, aud motionless! 
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A light broke in upon my brain, — 
It was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard; 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
1 was the mate of misery. 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 
l saw theglimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 
But through the crevice where it came, 
The bird was perch’d, as fond and tame. 
And tamer than upon the tree; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 
And seemed to say them all for me! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne’er shall see its likeness more: 
It seem’d like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
\ None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink 
Had brought me back to fee) and think. 
1 know not if it late were free, 
Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 
Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 
For — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile; 
I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother’s sou! come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ’twas mortal — well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 
A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 






























FROM ‘* THE DETHE OF SYR CHARLES BAWDIN.’’ 


BY CHATTERTON, UNDER THE ASSUMED NAME OF ROWLEY. 


“ Wee all must die,” quod brave Syr Charles; 
Whatt bootes ytt howe or whenne ? 

Dethe ys the sure, the certaine fate 

Of all wee mortall menne. 


‘* Whatte tho’ I onne a sledde be drawne, 
And mangled by a hynde, 

I do defy the traytour’s pow’r, 

He can ne harm my mynde. 


Yet ynne the holie booke above, 
Whayche tyme can’t eat awai, 
Thore wythe the servants of the Lorde 
Mye name shall lyve for aie. 


“Then welcome dethe! for lyfe eternee 
I leve thys mortall lyfe; 

Farewell, vayne worlde, and alle that’s deare, 

Mye sonnes and loving wyfe! 
















Moral Dangers of the City. 


** Now dethe as welcome to mee comes, 
As e’er the month of Maie; 

Nor woulde I even wyshe to lyve, 

Wyth mye dere wyfe to staie,” 


And nowe the bell beganne to tolle, 
And claryopnes to sounde; 

Syr Charles hee herde the horses feete 
A-prauncing on the grounde; 






And juste before the officers, 
Hys lovyuge wife came ynne, 

Weepynge unfeigned teeres of woe, 

Wythe loude and dysmalle dynne. 


Sweet Florence! nowe I praie forbere, 
Ynne quiet lett mee die; 

Praie Godde, that every Christian soule 

Maye looke onne dethe as I. 


EEE OE LO me 


“ Sweet Florence! why these brinie teers ? 
Theye washe my soule awaie, 

And almost make mee wish for lyfe, 

Wythe thee, sweete dame,to staie. 


2 oy Ieee: 


“Tis but a journie I shalle goe 
Untoe the lande of blysse; 
Nowe, as a proofe of husbande’s love, 
Reeeive thys holie kysse. 


**T goe to lyfe, and nott to dethe; 

Truste thou ynne Godde above, 
And teache thye sonnes to feare the Lorde, 
And ynne theyre hertes hym love: 


** Teache them to run the nobile race 
That I theyre fader runne: 

Florence! should dethe thee take—adieu! 

Yee officers, lead onne.” 





ARTICLE XXXIV. 
Moral Dangers of the City. 


TO THE CLERGYMEN OF VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS THROUGHOUT NEW 


ENGLAND, 























Dr. Pavey says, in his Moral and Political Philosophy, that ‘“‘ Great 
cities multiply crimes, by presenting easier opportunities, and more in- 
centives to libertinism, which in low life [is commonly the introductory 
stage to other enormities; by collecting thieves and robbers into the 
same neighborhood, which enables them to form communications and 
confederacies, that increase their art and courage, as well as strength 
and wickedness; but principally by the refuge they afford to villany, in 
the means of concealment, and of subsisting in secrecy, which crowded 
towns supply to men of every description.” Such were the views of 
this celebrated divine. And then he draws the following inference, to 
which we do not give our assent, for history shows otherwise :—‘ ‘These 
temptations and facilities can only be counteracted by adding to the 
number of capital punishments.” But as we are not on this last-named 
subject now, we pass to the Circular before us, which suggests a topic 
of great moment to us all. Coming as it does, too, from a source that 
is unquestionable, it is entitled to great respect. Rev. Warren Bur- 
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Ton, the author, was well calculated to write this Circular. We know 
his zeal, and he has done a good work. We attended several meetings 
on this subject. 


At one of these meetings, held in Boston, March $0, 1848, the follow- 
ing Resolution was,adopted: ; ; 


Resolved, That the Secretary of this meeting be requested to open a corres- 
pondence with the Ministers in the country, calling their attention to the import- 
ance of warning young persons, who may come to the city, of the many tempta- 
tions which will surround them; and, by such correspondence, also to create a 


sympathy between the country and the city, that there may be a mutual concert 
for the prevention of vice, and for the safety of the young.”’ 


It was also voied, ‘* That a Committee be appointed, consisting of one cler- 


gyman from each denomination, to give sanction to the correspondence by their 
appended names.”’ 


We have not room for the whole of this able Circular, and, therefore, 
the reader must be content with a few extracts. We are glad to find 
Mr. Burton speaking out on the fulse notions of city life. He says, 


‘** Many betake themselves to the city with false notions of the ease and cer- 
tainty with which they become rich. We have reliable statistics, that, averaging 
all classes in trade, ninety-one out of a hundred fail In the retail dry goods bu- 
siness, the failures are estimated at ninety-seven to a huudred. Poor encourage- 
ment to try the uncertainties of trade, in preference to those manual employments, 
out of which springs all true and substantial wealth! It should be clearly under- . 
stood, that it requires a peculiar combination of qualities, intellectual and moral, 
to make an eminently successful merchant, with honesty.’’ 


Mr. Burton turns from the painful topic of the ruin of young men, to 
the still more sad and painful one of the ruin of young women. And 
he has eloquently depicted their dangers. We sincerely trust his warn- 
ings may be heeded. 


‘©The unchaste females in our city are numbered by thousands. By far the 
largest portion come from the country. Some, probably, were seduced from pu- 
ritvathome. * * * * ‘The rest, entirely innocent, resorted hither for honest 
employment, all unsuspicious, it may be, of the hazards encountered.’’ 


Mr Burton then goes on to show the various ways in which an unsus- 
pecting young woman may be entrapped in entering a large city. We 
feel that we cannot do a better nor a holier work than to point out these 
‘moral pitfalls.’ For our main object is the prevention of crime. We 
are accused of an entire indfference to crime tll after its perpetration. 
Such a charge is unfounded, and betrays gross ignorance of our whole 
movement. But let us hear Mr. Burton, as from his full heart, and 
well-informed mind, he glowingly points out the terrible dangers of a 
thickly-crowded city. Oh! that his voice might reach every hamlet 
and village throughout our widely-extended republic. One’s heart 
bleeds at the terrible depravity of those who really make it a business 
to allure the innocent to destruction. We hope our devoted friend Bur- 
ton will go on with his work of exposure till the community shall be 
aroused to a sense of the terrible desolation of the fairest portion of 
creation. 


‘« To specify some of the exposures to which 2 vag girl is liable:-—Suppose her 
c 


in pursuit of domestic service at an Intelligence office. The keeper of a brothel 
may engage her at the best wages, and in total ignorance of her destination. 
* * * * Carriage drivers have sometimes taken unprotected females to houses 
of ill-fame, instead of respectable boarding-houses.”’ 
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Mr. Burton goes into several particulars, and suggests several reme- 
dies. He then brings to light an institution which must be of great be- 
nefit, but the existence of which, we presume, is hardly known beyond 
a limited circle. It is an unostentatious charity to provide for such r 
class. And we trust it will not languish for support. It is much better 
to pay for the prevention of crime than for the prevention of it. And it 
could be shown that the latter costs far less than the former. But hu- 
man governments have yet to learn that lesson. But to return. 


‘An institution has been established, designated thus,—STRANGER’s Re- 
TREAT, No 6, Columbia 8t.’’ 


Such an institution must be productive of great good. We hope to 
hear of its success. ‘The pages of our monthly will be always open to 
this and all other kindred institutions. It will afford an excellent me- 
dium of communication for the various benevolent societies of the day. 

We close this article by expressing our strongest convictions of the 
valuable labors of the author of this excellent paper. We are glad to 
learn that this work is free from sectarianism, as the names of different 
clergymen sufficiently indicate. 


J. B. WATERBURY, Pastor of Bowdoin-St. Charch. 
FREDERICK T. GRAY, Pastor of the Bulfinch-St. Church. 

THOMAS WORCESTER, Pastor of the New Jerusalem Society. 

THOMAS C. PEIRCE, Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Church St. 
SEBASTIAN STREETER, Pastor of the First Universalist Church. 
EDWARD EDMUNDS, Pastor of the Christian Church, Summer 8t. 
WILLIAM HAGUE, Pastor of the Rowe-St. Baptist Church. 

ALEXANDER H. VINTON, Rector of St. Paul’s Church. 





ARTICLE XXXV. 
What is Annoying ? 
BY AMICA,. 


To attend a concert, and have half of the audience beat time with 
their feet. — To be at a lecture, and hear certain good people in your 
midst, give their opinions, and make sage remarks about the speaker.— 
—'l'o be on the door-step going out, and have one who cannot stop an 
instant, detain you an hour.—To run for the cars, and arrive to see them 
start off without you. — To be ready to do the service of bridesmaid or 
groom, and have the carriage disappoint you. — To have trunks and 
boxes on the sidewalk waiting for the stage, and learn that it was full, 
and could nut call, — To sit down to a well-prepared dinner, and have 
the bell ring for ‘‘ passengers to the next landing.”” — To lend a friend a 
dollar, and see him carry home some wild fowl. — To give: alins, and 
hear the next day that it was spent for cakes and sweetmeats. — To 
work for nothing, sustain yourself, and be found fault with. —'To send 
a bill, and be told to call again, when you know the individual is at 
home. —'T’o print a paper, and be asked whether you are a fool or a 
madman when you present your demanis, &c., &c., &e. 
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ARTICLE XXXVI. 
DEATH BY THE LAW. 


The Topic. No. VII, Death by the Law. London: Published for 
the Proprietors, by C. Mircuet, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Our English friends have facilities and means for the circulation of 
documents which we do not know of in this country. And the pericdi- 
cal before us proves the truth of the remark. In nearly every reform, 
they send out little tracts and circulate them to the widest extent. This 
is an excellent plan. We trust the day is not far distant when means 
will be furnished for the same purpose in America. A friend in Lon- 
don has sent us several of these documents, and we shall be glad to lay 
them before our readers. The periodical before us is published week- 
ly, and the Editor chooses various subjects, and among the numerous 
Beterne, he selects for his ‘*'Topic,’? Death by the Law. The reader 
will be pleased with the strong and original style of the writer. 

We do not intend to review this number. The plan will be to place 
heads over different portions of the work, which will make the article 
still more interesting, and to give extracts in different numbers of our 
monthly, as may be convenient. 

Design of Punishment.—“ In certain allegorical pictures of the An- 
cients, Justice has been represented with bandaged eyes. This isa 
mistake. Justice is not impartial because she is blind and passionless, 
but because her vision is comprehensive and benevolent. Love isa 
fundamental element of true Justice, which seeks the well-being of the 
community, and, so far as is compatible therewith, the well-being of the 
individual. 

A State that does not sympathize even when it punishes is destitute 
of positive influence. Its whole operation is negative. It provides a 
barrier against crime, not a path to rectitude. ‘The two-fold duty is 
required of all wise legislation. ‘The necessity that will justify it in 
dispensing with either of these essentials, must be, indeed, overwhelm- 
ing. 

Just punishment implies two great ends—the prevention of crime, and 
the reform of the criminal. The latter object, Capital Punishments, 
from their very nature, exclude. 

The penalty of Death, now virtually directed against the crime of 
murder alone, is, as its advocates contend, exacted by the magnitude of 
the offence. And, although the popular mind must always in some de- 
gree, be brutalized by the legal extermination of human life, we should 
hold the scaffold sufficiently vindicated by proofs of its preventive effi- 
cacy. 

Comparetine value of Life.—There is, we doubt not, a wide dispa- 
rity between the views and feelings of thousands in reference to this sub- 
ject. Men, that is men of heart and thought, do not now take public 
executions as a matter of course. ‘They will not dovetail into the his- 
tory of the weék, as they might have done fifty years ago. ‘Their de- 
tails are something more than contributions to the miscellaneous expe- 
rience of our lives. They recur to us, They agitate and pain us. 
The question as to their necessity arises. And we grant that in many 
instances, however reluctant the will, the judgment confirms that ne- 
cessity. ‘here are many reasons why on a first view, the punishment 
of death should appear to generous and intelligent minds an efficient 
preventive against murder, The idea of a violent, ignominious, and 
merited death appals many who in a just and honourable cause would 
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not hesitate to peril life. From the horror with which such a doom in- 
spires them, they naturally infer that it must excite similar dread in the 
breasts of the vicious and cruel. If any expedient can deter from crime, 
it is supposed to be the one which appears so terrible in its aspect to 
the innocent. But in forming this estimate of death as a penalty, such 
persons argue rather from their own emotions and conceptions than 
from those of the criminal. ‘The calm and pure affections of social life, 
the well-earned esteem of his fellow-beings, the approving voice of 
conscience, the dictates of religion—compel a good man to regard Cap- 
ital Punishment through a medium, in which the malefactors cannot 
contemplate them. Before a man can deliberately purpose a murder, 
what moral restraints must he not have thrown off! What joys must 
he not have relinquished! He must have surrendered his own self-es- 
teem; he must have become dead to the social sympathies; he must 
must have stifled the instincts of nature itself; he must have braved not 
only the voice of religion, but also that of superstion, In fact he must 
have alienated himself from almost every influence that ges real value 
to life. The frenzy of passion, the madness of avarice, or an insane 
anxiety in regard to mere external position, is to such a character all 
that remains of existence. The revenge of a supposed injury, as in the 
case of Wicks, or the security of a mere outside reputation, as in the 
instance of ‘Tawell, were objects, the frustration of which would have 
deprived life itself of value. “ With Tawell, bereft as he must have 
been of all those elements which constitute real enjoyment, alive only to 
the selfish dread of forfeiting an esteem to which he had no valid ttle, 
there is little doubt that the apprehensions which he sought to evade 
were more agonizing than the punishment incurred by his guilt. Wicks 
viewed his fate as if it had been determined by a throw with Fortune, 
The dice had gone against him. He had nothing to complain of. ‘The 
stake was worth the hazard. Murders prompted by insatiate avarice 
equally illustrate our position. ‘To debar the least of gain from its gra- 
tification, is to thwart the very end for which the projectors of such 
crimes exist. Slightly altering the language of Shakspeare, but retain- 
ing the truth which it conveys, we may exclaim of them 


* You take their lives, 
When you do take the end for which they live.” 


They have exhausted all the sources of inward enjoyment. They 
have obliterated the sense of duty. To those who have abandoned the 
life of Principle, what is left but a feverish dependence upon circum- 
stance? With no elements of satisfaction in their own natures, it is in 
the goods of Fortune that these miserable creatures seek a stimulant to 
to the worn taste of life. 

In fine, we believe that every man who attempts the existence of a 
fellow creature, has become comparatively indifferent to his own exist- 
ence. He has at least become so indifferent to it, under its subsisting 
conditions, that he is recklessly willing to chance it for the sake of what 
he imagines better conditions. How vain then to suppose. that an infa- 
mous death presents itself to the depraved, under the same aspect that 
it wears to the upright end enlightened. 

Paramount as is the value of life under ordinary circumstances, and 
to minds of healthy tendencies, how often is it rendered unendurable by 
accidents of fortune or depression of spirit. A loss of some thousands 
at Epsom, or Newmarket, a passing calumny never believed, a frus- 
trated passion, have often been powerful enough to overcome the love 
of existence. ‘True, the law includes such cases under the head of in- 
sanity. ‘This is a convenient, but not a philosophic method of dismiss- 
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ing a consequence directly related to a cause. In this sense, every man 
whose disposition is irritable, and whose lot is severe, may be termed 
potentially insane. The French boy and girl, thwarted in a premature 
attachment, may be called insane, when, with deliberate purpose, 
locked in each other’s arms, they inhale the pestiferous fumes of char- 
coal. The.enjoyment of life is, in fact, the limit of its worth, What 
so destructive of that enjoyment as crime? 

We have hitherto been regarding deliberate guilt. Let us now turn 
to the sins of impulse. Impulse not only defies the terrors of death; it 
ignores them. ‘l’o passion nothing exists but itself. It is its very char- 
acteristic that it dies, as it were, to all general contingencies, that it may 
live more intensely in its darling isolation. Were it capable of reason 
it woul | be no longer passion. The wild forces of a demoniac inspira- 
tion, laugh at motives. ‘The savage instincts will not halt in their wild 
career to scan the finger-post of cause and consequence. You cannot 
legislate for the frenzy of the soul; you cannot bank in the tides of 
madness. 

Is justice then to regard the sins of passion with asort of complacent 
apathy ? God forbid. We neither mean to sanction indifference in the 
law, nor to excuse guilt in the culprit, when we assert that motives, the 
cogency of which depends upon reason, are vainly addressed to an irra- 
tional faculty. The deadly results of human fury find a most inade- 

uate palliation in the fact that those results were unpremeditated. The 
despietiten of passion is gradually acquired. ‘The commission of mur- 
der in temporary rage is often but the climateric exposition of tendencies 
which have tecome overmastering, because unresisted. The incapacity 
of the mind to withstand its own evil impulses is generally the accumu- 
lative effect of a selfish and unconscientious life. Necessary concession 
to turbulent emotion is, in most cases, but the fruit of voluntary conces- 
sion. We are far then from thinking that crime is in any way excused 
because it is incentive—by the moral weakness of the culprit—has 
grown irresistable. Utterly inoperative as all laws must be upon per- 
sons, who have no control over themselves, they may, nevertheless, be 
fit objects of exemplary punishment. We are far then from _— 
the cause of thecriminal here. If a punishment can be devised for him 
all the more influential, because still merciful, inflexible in due severity 
and reformative in its aim, by all means let it be administered. We 
want a penalty which, while it justifies itself to the interests of men by 
its firmness, may endear itself to their consciences by its moderation. 
A law is trebly strong which corresponds to the moral sympathies of 
the community. But of the punishment of death we declare that it is 
as evil in its consequences, as it is inefficientin its warnings; as vicious as 
it is useless. The hardened and deliberate ruffian has accustomed him- 
self to look it in the face and despise it. The wretched slave of passion 
forgets it altogether. It is cruel because it is unnecessary; immoral, 
because it is cruel. Legal violence, neither justified by abstract reason- 
ing, nor defensible—as we hope to show—by practical consequences, is 
a national ordination for the increase of crime. 





Anecpote. Lord Mansfield and the Jury.—Lord Mansfield, being 
willing to save a man, who had stolen a watch, directed the ‘jury to 
bring it in value ten pence. ‘‘ Ten pence! my Lord,” said the prose- 
cutor. Why the very fashion of it cost fifty shillings.” His lordship 
replied, ‘* Perhaps so; but we cannot hang a man for fashion’s sake.” 

N. S. VOL. I. NO. Il, —0. S. VOL. IV. NO, XXXVII. 
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ARTICLE XXXVII. 
Suggestions on the Laws of Nations. 


A NUMBER of years since a work was published by Prof. UpHam, entitled 
the Munual of Peace. With the exception of the portion of the work, whicn was 
stereotyped by the American Peace society, the work has been out of print, and it 
is supposed that it will not be republished at present. Under these circumstances, 
we propose to republish, with the consent of the author, and with such revisions 
as he may be able to make, the portion of it, which has a particular connection 
with the Laws of Nations. ‘I'he special object of the writer is to point out some of 
the leading modifications and improvements, which have been made in Interna- 
tional Law, and to suggest others which remain to be made. We hope the articles 
will be found interesting and, profitable, to a portion, at least of our readers. 


Numser I. 
PROGRESS OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. 


‘Tue Law of Nations, in its present extent and with its present com- 
parative excellenge, did not spring into being at once. On the contrary, 
it was gradual and slow in its growth, having every where expanded 
and purified itself, in a greater or less degree of conformity with the ex- 
pansion, purification, and elevation of the human intellect. As far back 
as the flourishing periods of Greeceeand Rome, we discover the seeds, 
the beginnings of this law. It is right to presume, that even then its 
principles were in some degree recognized and put in practice, although, 
with the single exception of a Treatise of Aristotle on the laws of war, 
now lost, there seems to be no evidence of their having been embodied 
in the form of ascience.* [tis pleasing to observe, that during the 
Peloponessian war, a convention was formed between Athens and Spar- 
ta, by which they agreed upon a mutual surrender and exchange of 
prisoners; a measure honorable to its authors and far above the preva- 
lent maxims and policy of the age. In general, the nations of antiquity, 
even those that were most enlightened, seem to have had but a feeble 
conviction, that the principles of truth, justice, and humanity, which 
were acknowledged to be obligatory on individuals are equally obliga- 
tory on nations. It was undoubtedly difficult for men in their situation, 
constantly contending either for empire or existence, and environed by 
a multitude of adverse influences, to elevate their thoughts to the com- 
prehension and belief of the sublime doctrine of Christianity, that all 
mankind are brethren; that no distinctions of clime, country, or lan- 
guage can sunder the ties of brotherhood, and arnul its benificent requi- 
sitions. It is here we discover the great defect of their position; they 
restricted not only their sympathies and kindness, but the exercise of 
justice to their own nation, and were led to look upon a stranger, nearly 
in the same light as an enemy. It was in consequence of this undue 
restriction of the better principles of our nature to their own people, 
and this perversion of the moral sentiment in relation to strangers, that 
the civilized and polished Greeks were induced to approve and practice 
the odious crime of piracy. ‘* There were powerful Grecian states,” 
says Chancellor Kent, ‘that avowed the practice of piracy; and the 
fleets of Athens, the best disciplined and most respectable naval force in 
all antiquity, were exceedingly addicted to piratical excursions. It was 
the received opinion, that Greeks were bound to no duties, nor by any mor- 


* Grotius, Preliminary Discourse, § 37: — Discourse of Sir James Mackintosh 
on the Law of Nature and Nations, p. 16. 2d Ed. 
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al law without compact, and that prisoners taken in war had no rights-, 
and might lawfully be put to death, or sold into perpetual slavery, with 
their wives and children.?”* The Romans appear to have exhibited 
a more determinate and correct sense of what was due to other nations 
than the Greeks; and yet it cannot be denied that their history discloses 
abundant instances of cunning and prevarication, of pride and cruelty, 
altogether inconsistent with that rectitude, magnanimity, and benevo- 
lence, which enlightened conscience, as well as Christianity, teaches us 
ought to characterize the dealings of man with man, and of nation with 
nation. Their historians make mention of the jus belli and the jus 
gentium; but the code, which they designated by such appellations, if 
such it may be called, was abundantly imperfect in some of its requisi- 
tions, impolitic and cruel in others, and would at once be rejected at the 
present day, as discordant with the rights and the well-being of man. 

If we examine the history of the human race at later periods, during 
the first ages of the Christian era, and down through the days of chival- 
ry, we shall find renewed proofs, how little the duties, owed by one na- 
tion to another, were understood and practised. At some periods since 
the commencement of the Christian era, international law seems to have 
been thrown back to a point of depression below its position, previous 
to the annunciation of Christianity among Gentile nations. But on the 
whole, it may be looked upon as slowly progressive. While it bas re- 
mained stationary in some respects, it has proceeded from step to step 
in others, and has atternpted, with a partial success at least, to complete 
what was deficient, and correct what was erroneous, 

A few facts will more fully illustrate what we mean. It was original- 
ly an established principle, that, if a merchant vessel was wrecked upon 
a foreign coast, the wreck became the property of the occupants of the 
coast, although the real owners were living. it was an established prin- 
ciple also, equally characterized by injustice, that, if a person resident 
in a foreign country died there, his property, instead of descending to 
those, whom he designed and wished to be his heirs, was taken for the 
use and benefit of the country, where he happened to be resident at the 
time of his death. In both of these particulars, a great improvement 
has been made in the law of nations. It was originally one of the laws 
of war, that the prisoners, taken in the progress of a contest, might be 
put to death. ‘The conqueror was supposed to possess complete power 
over the captured; and but little hesitation was manifested in taking 
their lives, if their preservation would not answer the conqueror’s pur- 
poses better.t And in point of fact, this was not unfrequently the case, 
especially among nations but a little removed from the savage state. 
Even the high-minded Romans are not altogether free from this charge. 
A recent writer, after remarking that their captives were led behind the 
chariot wheels of the victorious Roman general, adds, that death itself 
by the executioner in prison was sometimes the closing scene of this in- 
human spectacle.t In process of time less cruel sentiments were enter- 
tained, and it seems to have become the settled practice to retain prison- 
ers of war as slaves, and to employ them as such. But when it was 
considered, that a permanent detention from one’s native country is but 
a little more favorable than immediate death, a further change took 
place, and the laws, which regulate the state of hostility among nations, 
now require an exchange of prisoners; a change of principles and prac- 
tice, which cannot be regarded otherwise than an improvement. Ac- 
cording to the modern law of nations, prisoners are treated in every re- 


* Kent’s Commentaries, Lect. 1.—Potter’s Antiquities, Book II]. Chap. 10, 12. 
+ Grotius, Book III. Chap. 7. 


¢ Ward’s Law of Nations, Vol. 1. pp. 190.251. 298. 
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spect much more favorably then they were formerly ; but it is exceed- 
ingly humiliating to observe, how slow and hesitating mankind were in 
arriving at these results. We find instances of the reduction of, prison- 
ers to slavery, in the history of Europe, as far down as the fourteenth 
century, and it is only at a period somewhat later, that we find the prac- 
tice branded with the published and practised disapprobation of the whole 
civilzed world. 





A June Morning. 
BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 


On, what.a blending of all lovely things 

On this auspicious morn so cool and fair; 
Upon the elm the cheerful robin sings, 

And countless notes flout on the balmy air. 
Just starting from the night’s refreshing rest, 
More deeply feels how richly he is blessed. 


An age of calm and huly feeling lives 
In the sweet hour when dews like rain-drops lie 
Upon the bending grass. The pearl, that gives 
Its fleeting beauty to the day’s bright eye 
Trembles on every breeze, and flowers look up 
With a full burden in each tiny cup. 


Flowers, music, perfume, in this holy time, 
And soft delicious breezes on the wing; 
The distant bells peal forth a silvery chime, 
While love and joy their glowing tributes bring 
To this high festival The very streams 
Dance to the kissing of the young day’s beams. 





Power of Kindness. 


Tue Rosser pisarMep By Conripence. — During a civil war in 
the reign of Henry VI. of England, Margaret, the Queen, with 
her son fled into a forest; where she was descried by a band of robbers, 
who stripped her of her jewels and treated her person with great 
indignity. 

Fortunately she escaped, while her plunderers were quarrelling 
about their booty; and penetrating into the forest, she wandered about 
till she was exhausted with fatigue and terror. At length, seeing a man 
approach with a drawn sword, she summoned resolution enough to go 
out to meet him, saying, “ Here, friend, | commit to you the son of 
your King, for that protection which I am unable to afford him.” The 
man, though a robber, was disarmed of every i!! intention by the confi- 
dence which was reposed in him, and devoted himself to their service. 
After concealing them for some time in the woods, and providing for 
their support, he conducted them in safety to the sea-coast, whence they 
took an opportunity of escaping to Flanders. -— Encylopedia, Art. 
Margaret of Anjou. 





Old Castles. 


ARTICLE XXXVIII. 
OLD CASTLES. 


ENGLAND. 


The Dudley Genealogies and Family Records. By Drax Dup.ey. 
Boston: Published by the Author. 1848. 


Tis is one of the most valuable works on Genealogy that has ap- 
peared in this country. To the Antiquarian, the work must be of great 
worth. It is intended as an introduction to a Biographical account of 
the Dudley family. The work is divided into two parts. In a suc- 
ceeding volume, the author intends giving the sources from which the 
collections have been obtained. 

The author has very kindly sent us the work, and generously given 
us the use of his valuable Engraving. ‘The article will be read with 
interest. It is peculiarly appropriate, inasmuc!i as many of the castles 
in former days were prisons; though, perhaps, they were as often 
places for security for the innocent as for the guilty. Such has been 
the ‘Tower of London. Indeed, it would make a singular history to 
enter into the details of prisons and castles. ‘They have been the 
abodes of the refined and of the depraved; of the learned, and of the 
ignorant; of joy and of sorrow. hoever has read our work, enti- 
tled ** Voices from Prison,” will find many curious facts i!lustrating this 
remark. James Montgomery, the Poet, Walter Ralegh, the states- 
man, De Foe, the Novelist, Madame Guyon, the associate of Fenelon, 
and a host of others. Then, what a long line of Royal Prisoners! To 

o no farther back than the twelvth century. Trace the history of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Edward the Second, James the First, of Scot- 
land, Anne Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth, of England, Mary, Queen of 
Scotland, Lady Jane Grey, Charles the First, F -ederick the Second, 
and many others. ‘These have been the tenants of castles and of pri- 
sons. And the ancient castle here described, seems to have had its 
dungeon. But we close with recommending this invaluable work, and 
by giving the following extract illustrative of the Engraving. 

“This old castle stands in the eastern part of the town of Dudley, 
upon the borders of Staffordshire, Eog., on the summit of a high, rocky 
hill, whose sides are adorned with beautiful groves. It offers a pleasant 
and very extensive prospect over several counties and a part of Wales.* 

The mansion once consisted of a variety of buildings, encompassing 
a court, which was surrounded by an exterior wall, flanked with tow- 
ers. 
The keep, or dungeon, which stands in the south-west angle, exhibits 
evident indications of great antiquity. 

Most of the other buildings do not appear more ancient, than the 
time of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. 

In the kitchen, on the eastern side, are two huge chimneys, the fire- 
place of one being four and a half yards in width. 

A considerable area of land is included within the walls. In the 
year 1774, this enclosure was leased to a butcher, for thirty pounds per 
annum. 

The spacious hall of the castle formerly contained an oak table seven- 
teen yards in length and one in breadth, constructed of one entire plank, 
which originally measured twenty-five yards, but being too long for 
the hall, the superflous part was cut off, and fashioned inte a table for 


* Plot’s Natural History of Staffordshire, ch. x. 
* 
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the hall of a neighboring gentleman, The tree from whichit was takee 
is said to have contained more than a hundred tons of timber.* 


HISTORY. 


So much of this castle as time and the destroying hand of m&n have 
spared may claim the honor of being part of one of the oldest fortresses 
in the English isle.t 

Dudo, an Anglo-Saxon, is said to have built and bestowed his name 
upon it, A. D. 700.t 

From the name of this founder of the castle, is derived the present 
appellation of Dudley, whose orthography has been much varied by 
writers at different periods.§ 

At the time of the Norman conquest, as appears from Doomsday 
Book, this castle was granted to a Norman Baron, by the name of Wil- 
liam Fitz Ausculph, who possessed, besides, twenty-five manors in the 
same county; but it remained not long in the possession of his family, 
for the daughter of William Fitz Ausculph, marrying Fulk Paganel, 
brought with her the inheritance of Dudley castle, which descended to 
her son, Ralph Paganel, who took up arms for the Empress Maud, and 
fortified it for her, when she contended with King Stephen for the crown 
of England. 

In the reign of Henry II. upon the assessment for the marriage of 
the king’s daughter, Paganel appointed his knights’ fees de vetert feoff- 
mento, to be fifty in number, and de novo, six and a third part. 

Afterwards, because he took part with Prince Henry, in an insurrec- 
tion against his father, the king dismantled his castle of Dudley. || 

Gervase, the son of Ralph Paganel, married Isabel, daughter of Rob- 
bert, Earl of Leicester, and they had a daughter Hawyse, who married, 
first, John de Somerie, and secondly, Roger de Berkley, of Berkley 
Castle.7 

Ralph de Somerie, a son of Hawyse and her first husband, John de 
Somerie, was Baron of Dudley in right of his mother, during the reign 
of Richard I. Inthe 17th year of Henry III. A. D. 1235, when it is 
styled an ‘ honor,” it was seized by the king, because its owner, Roger 
de Somerie, either neglected or refused to appear, when summoned to 
receive the honor of knighthood. 

The writis preserved, and may be translated thus,—‘* Because Roger 
de Somerie, at the feast of Pentecost Jast past, has not appeared before 
the king to be girded with the military girdle, the Sheriff of Worcester- 
shire is hereby commanded to seize on the honor of Dudley, and all the 
other lands of the said Roger within his jurisdiction, with all the cattle 
found upon them, so that nothing may be moved off without the king’s 
permission. Witness the king at Wenlock,” &c.** 

In the 48th year of this reign, A. D. 1264. Somerie obtained the royal 
license to castellate his mansion at Dudley, which had probably remain- 
ed unfortified ever since its dismantling. 

This castle and estate continued in the possession of the Someries 
till the 15th year of Edward II. A. D. 1822, when John de Somerie, the 
last male heir of the name, dying, left his two sisters, Margaret and 
Joan, coheiresses, the elder of whom, Margaret, married Sir John Sut- 


* Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales—Staffordshire. 
t Camden’s Britain in Staffordshire. 

+ Dugdale’s Monasticon, Vol. IL. p. 122. 

§ Dugdale, Collins, Kippis, Hayward. 

|| Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales,—Staff. 

T Dugdale’s Monasticon, Vol. II, p. 912. 

** Madox’s History of the Exchequer. 
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ton, of the ancient and respectable Saxon family of Suttons in Notting- 
hamshire, who became, in her right, Baron of Dudley.* 

This nobleman assisting Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, against the min- 
isters of Edward II. was for this cause compelled, in order to save his 
life, to convey all his right and title in the castle and manor of Dudley, 
with many other large estates, to Hugh le Depenser, son of Hugh, Earl 
of Winchester; but in the first year of Edward III. A. D. 1325, he ob- 
tained restitution of them all. 

One of the Suttons, on account of his owning Dudley castle, was 
summoned to Parliament in the reign of Henry VI. It continued in 
their possession till unwillingly conveyed by John Sutton, lord Dudley, 
to his kinsman the grasping and ambitious John Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, This nobleman, while in its possession, made great repairs, 
and added a magnificent structure worthy of his wealth and fame, which 
was called the ‘“* New Building.” He adorned all parts of the castle 
with the arms of the noble families, from which, by Ais mother, he was 
descended, so that, in succeeding times, it might not be supposed an ac- 
quisition, but the patrimony of his family.tT 

This was certainly not very generous, but he went still farther; for, 
having despoiled his cousin of his castle and estates, he thrust the titles 
of Dudley and Somerie among his other Baronies, leaving his unhappy 
kinsman tbe ridiculous title of lord ‘* Quondam”’ in their stead. 

At length, however, by a sudden revolution of fortune, this lord 
Quondam again became master of Dudley castle, and his son, Edward, 
obtained, out of the forfeiture of that’ potent duke, an ample fortune 
free from all encumbrances, and a clear title.t 

These estates, Ann, the heiress of Edward Sutton’s grandson, Sir 
Ferdinando, carried in marriage to Humble Ward, Esq., a wealthy 
goldsmith and jeweller to the Queen of Charles 1. Mr. Ward was 
created Baron, March 23, 1643, by the title of lord Ward, of Birming- 
ham, in Warwickshire. 

During the civil wars this castle was a royal garrison. . In the year 
1644, it stood a siege of three weeks, and was relieved, June 11, by a 
detachment of the king’s forces from Worcester; but May 13, 1646, it 
was surrendered to Sir William Brereton by Col. Levison, governor for 
the king. 

The part taken by lord Ward in these matters, rendered him liable to 
some inconveniences from the victorious party; for he was afterwards 
obliged to ask lenity of the lord Protector, Cromwell, whose privy coun- 
cil declared in a paper dated July 16, 1656, that they ‘‘ conceived the 
said Mr. Ward an object of his highness’ grace and favor.’’§ 

The lords Ward seem to have resided here but a short time after- 
wards, probably on account of its ruinous condition, which was owing 
to the injuries received in the seige. 

Tradition relates, that, some years since, it served as a retreat to a 
band of coiners, who set fire to the buildings—whether accidentally or 
purposely, is unknown. - 

he last information obtained respecting thiscastle is, that it belonged 
to the Jord Ward, whose predecessor was created Viscount Dudley and 
Ward, of Dudley, by George II]. April 21, 1768.|I 


_ * Milles, Brook, Vincent, Dugdale. 
t Biographia Britannica. 

¢ Dugdale’s Baronage. 

§ Mr. Astle’s Collections. 

| Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales.— Staff. 
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ARTICLE XXXIX. 
Thoughts on the End and Aim of Intellectual Pursuits. 
BY REV. L. W. MANNING, 


‘Tue well-directed and judicious education of the human mind, is a 
topic of the first importance to the welfare of society. It is one of 
yopular interest. It is a boon that belongs to no favored caste—the 
Lertthes of no exclusive faction. All men are concerned in the great 
benefaction which it proposes to bestow; the dearest interests of every 
grade, the practical efficiency and abideing weal of every class in com- 
munity, from the cot to the palace, from the lowliest peasant, or the 
most ignoble serf, to the most opulent prince, or the proudest monarch, 
are embraced in its utility. Of the intellectual wants, the physical hap- 
piness, the public order, the morals of society,—education—popular ed- 
ucation, is the grand conservator. ‘This must constitute the motive 

ower of human developement, the basis of social virtue, the bond of 
inward and outward harmony, the minister and genius of political lib- 
erty, the energy of great and noble enterprises, ihe nurse of kindly 
deeds and humane offices, the vigilant guardian and the impregnable 
defence of nations. 

The right of every individual to such an education as shall unfold his 
mental faculties, attune and direct his better passions, enlarge his per- 
ceptions and views, touch and refine his finer sensibilities, arrest and 
ennoble his lovelier and purer affections, give the fullest scope and the 
most genial exercise to his reason, understanding and conscience, exalt 
and quicken his whole moral nature, so that it shall hold unbroken as- 
cendency ovet the subordinate appetites, and furnish that amount of 
practical and available knowledge for all the duties of life, moral and 
secular, which shall enable him to fulfil its allotted mission,—this right 
is inherent and inalienable in every human being. ‘Thus its embassy is 
as universal as it is lofty and dignified. Its purpose is generous and 
diffusive, not confined and sectional. Its light and power are the or- 
dained inheritance of the human family: for universality is as truly the 
distinguishing badge of every proper and discreet system of intellectual 
discipline, as it is of that beneficent religion which was given for all 
people, all countries, and all ages. The light and breath of Heaven 
are not more catholic and impartial than are the end and aim of educa- 
tion, in the highest significance and the total latitude of its meaning. I 
know it has not been generally so regarded. Very illogical, unworthy, 
and even degrading notions of education, have prevailed in the world. 
The real aim and purpose of study, of intellectuel culture, of mental 
operations and discipline, have been grossly misapprehended by the 
mass in every community. Its true function has been confounded with 
certain technical qualifications for success in trade, adroitness in mere 
money-getting, or the attainment of outward influence and temporal 
rank. It has been considered a facile instrument to achieve mere 
worldly ends, or as an arbitrary distinction which the contingency of 
fortune has conferred on a few. The intrinsic and independent value 
of knowledge, as a means of educing the latent wealth of the mind, of 
unfolding and training its highest powers, of liberalizing and extending 
its intellectual perceptions, of fixing its attention on the noblest objects 
of discovery, and devoting its energies to the most worthy and useful 
objects of pursuit, and thus of contributing to lay the foundation of 
literary eminence, a peerless virtue, and a perfect character;—this has 
rarely occupied the attention of common minds, or received from the 
highest and most improved, the steady and devoted regard which it de- 
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serves. Owing chiefly to this perverted and grossly limited view of 
the genuine aim or design of all educational pursuits, the mission of the 
young student bas been intercepted in its early progress,—divided 
against itself, and in the midst of this confusion, the higher and nobler 
designs of intellectual nurture, have been postponed te the ephemeral 
interests of artificial rank or pecuniary emolument. Says Bacon: * The 
greatest error is the mistaking of the true end of KNowLEDGE, for men 
have entered into a desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes, to 
entertain their minds with variety and delight; sometimes for ornament 
and reputation; sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contra- 
diction; and most times for lucre and profession; but seldom sincerely 
to give a true account of their gift of reason, to the benefit and use of 
men: as if there were sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest 
a searching and restless spirits; or a terrace, fora wandering and vari- 
able mind to walk up and down, with a fair prospect; or a tower of 
state for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort of commanding 
ground for strife and contention; or a shop for profit and sale; and not 
a rich store-house for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s 
estate.”’ 

Education, in its broadest and highest import, is the art of develop- 
ing, forming, moulding, and perfecting the human mind and character. 
It is the right nurture, the healthful direction and growth of all the 
attributes, moral, intellectual, physical, that belong to a human being. 
Its office is not only elevated but extensive: for it looks not merely to 
the enlightening of the understanding with rich and various lore, to the 
cultivation of the moral nature by pure and wholesome influences, but 
to the formation and developement of the perfect physical man ;—upon 
which a vigorous intellect and the power of moral excellence so mate- 
rially depend. The constant improvement —the ultimate perfection 
and felicity of the haman being,—these are the end and aim of intel- 
lectual pursuits. Genuine education consults not one class of human 
interests at the expense of another, but embraces the melioration and 
integral happiness of man. The elicitation of the interior primitive 
resources of the mind, is one primary object of reading and study ; but 
it is not the highest. The application of acquired knowledge to fashion 
the character upon the divinest model of virtuous excellence; to act as 
a powerful repellent to temptation—an effectual restraint upon crime, 
and of every shade and phasis of wrong; to anticipate and prevent the 
evil of sin,—checking and blighting the evil purpose in embryo; to purify, 
spiritualize, vitalize the conscience, so making it exert its mighty moral 
force for truth, virtue, and happiness; to fortify and forestall the mind 
and heart, by rational and worthy principles of action, by the bright 
array of Christian virtues against the first incursions of vice; to unite 
in one hearty aspiration for the largest philanthropy and the most ex- 
tended usefulness, all the passions, attributes and energies of our spirit- 
ual nature;—this is another and still higher end of education. Educa- 
tion, properly administered, is the guardian of virtue. It is fitted to 
awaken a strong aversion to wrong doing, a settled dislike of bad com- 
panionship and bad influences. It prepares the reason to examine the 
philosophy of the gospel, to measure and appreciate the supremacy of 
justice, and every virtue; while, at the same time, it gives a more vivid 
perception and a juster relish of the touching and beautiful in the per- 
sonal history of its founder. So far, then, as education, in a mere 
literary view, conduces to improve the judgment, refine the taste, expand 
the reason, and invigorate the intellect,—and this is its true office—so 
far it betters the heart, and by establishing fixed moral principles, op- 
erates as the antagonist of crime, and the propitious auxiliary of recti- 
tude. On the prevalence of sound and practical knowledge, depends, 
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in a great ‘legree, the existence of popular virtue; and on the virtue of { 
the people, the safety and progress and perpetuity of our social institu- 
tions, and the great interests of this nation are suspended. 





ARTICLE XL. 
Faire«-Birth Day of Howard. 
Fanevir Hatt—SepremBeR FIRST AND SECOND. 


Our friends have doubtlessly waited with some anxiety for a descrip- 

tion of our Fair and the commemoration of the Birth-day of John 

Howard, the philanthropist. The place, the object, and the occasion, 

all combined to make the eevnt one of uncommon interest. 

It was with much hesitation that we made another effort for our 
common cause. Gladly would we have gone on our way without mak- 
ing any farther appeals. But after consulting a few friends, a time was 
appointed. Faneuil Halli was readily granted for the occasion. An ap- 
peal was made. Many c..me to aid the cause. . Woman, ever ready 
for every work of philanthropy, came to aid in the good work. 

The time appointed was the first and second days in September; the 
second day of that month being the Birth-day of John Howard who was 
truly the Prisoner’s Friend. The day at last arrived. ‘The doors of 
the old cradle of liberty were thrown open, and for the first time in the 
annals of the world, a few men and women met to celebrate the event 
of the birth of John Howard. 

At ten o’clock the Fair commenced. Several females volunteered to 
attend the tables. During the day we were cheered and animated by 
iE the presence of several devoted and long-tried friends. 

a; Several banners waved from the galleries of the venerated hall. Ap- 
| propriate inscriptions were on each of them; such as, Hotiness, Uni- 
ty, Love, Peace, &c. At one end of the hall was an extract from the 

celebrated speech of Larayerre, delivered in Paris in 1880:—* I sHaLy 
ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH UNTIL I Am 
SATISFIED OF THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT.” ‘This great 
declaration of this distinguished man seemed very appropriate for Fa- 
neuil Hall, where, though we had him not from the pencil of the art- 
ist or the statuary, we had his own mighty declaration, which will one 
day arouse all Europe, and that miserable wreck of barbarism, the gal- 
lows, will crumble and perish forever. 

In the evening, a Social Levee was held. A fine band enlivened the 
occasion, and several joined in the innucent recreation of Dancing. ‘The 
first day gave encouragement for the succeeding, which was to be the 
celebration of the birth of the world-renowned Howard, who probably 
did more in his day for the improvement of prisons than any other man, 

BirTH-DAY OF Race ee the second day the Fair again opened. 
At 8 o’clock the children of the city entered the Hall adorned with 
wreathes of ruses. For this part of our celebration, we are much in- 
debted to the kindness of the Rev.,CHarves F, Barnarp, of this city, 
whose taste and skill in preparing for Floral celebrations, none will 
question. A fine band enlivened the octasion. The children enjoyed 
the occasion, with their parents, richly, as they engaged in the merry 
dance. During an intermission, the children were reminded of him 
whose birth-day they had met to celebrate. The labors of Howard 
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were vividly portrayed by the Rev. Mr. Mivesr, of this city, while the 
children listened eagerly at the recital. ‘The occasion was made pecu- 
liarly interesting from the fact that all denominations joined in the ce- 
lebration. And how could they do otherwise? John Howard was not 
a sectarian. His large soul disilained the trammels of sectarianism. If 
our coming together did nothing else, it accomplished the great work 
of uniting various denominations in celebrating the birth of one who 
was the friend of the unfortunate and distressed of all countries. 

A new anniversary was also given to the world. One hundred and 
twenty-two years ago that day was the birth-day of this great philan- 
thropist. No intimations are found in history that the day had ever 
been observed. It seemed pecutiarly appropriate then for those friends 
who were engaged in the great work of Prison-Reform to bring out 
more distinctly the labors free who had given the first impulse to the 
work. Long enough have we celebrated the birth of the destroyers of 
our race, It is time we remembered the Benefactors of man. 

In the evening an address was made by Rev. Mr. Burton, of this 
city, and then a select Choir sang the “Song of the Convict;” the 
words and music of which were made in the State Prison of Massachu- 
setts. ‘he celebrated Covert then gave us some of his choicest songs. 
The harp also gave us some of the sweetest strains, as its delicate 
strings vibrated to the still more delicate touch of a female hand. ‘To 
add to the occasion, Messrs. Haliet, Davis & Co. sent one of their 
fine toned pianos, which was admirably played by Dr. Barrus, who 
always freely grants his services on all charitable occasions. 

To show the interest abroad, we cannot do better than to quote from 
several letters. One friend writes, 





Bro. Spear:—I learn by your paper that you are hard at work for the relief 
of the unfortunate prisoners, and stand in need of the necessary means to advance 
the cause. Muay Heaven open the understancing of the good of earth, (yea, and 
the prond, selfish Juxuiiant also,) to see, and their hearts to feel the real nature 
and necessities of the cause of the prisoner, so they may come up and meet the 
demand you make upon them for aid. I wish I were able to do all my feelings 
prompt, and you’d not be left to suffer any anxiety from pecuniary embarrassment. 

Enclosed you will find one dollar as my mite to help you on with your contem- 
plated Fair. 

Yours in the highest esteem, N. H. Swain. 

Rockport, Aug. 13, 1848. 


A lady from Maine writes, 






Frienp Spear:—lI have for a long time been thinking I very much wished to 
see, once more, the Prisoners’ Friend, ([ was oncea subscriber,) as I have always 
felt very much interested in the cause. About a week ago I came to the conclu- 
sion that | could spare one dollar for it—and was just about writing to have it sent 
me for a short time, but before I had put my design in execution, | saw in the 
Liberator your circular addressed ‘‘ to the friends of the cause.’’ I felt that it 
was therefore addressed to me, and that my dollar was called for to aid in reliev- 
ing you from difficulty; but must I relinquish reading the paper? I wish 1 could 
send ten dollars, but as it is, I will send one dollar and ask thee to appropriate 50 
cents to the necessity of the cause, in the manner that seems most proper, and send 
the paper to me as long as the remainder will pay for it, after paying the postage 
of this. 

Limington, 8th Month 22d, 1848. Mary Bracxetr. 













Another friend writes from Bowdoinham, Maine, 






Enclosed is $1,50 cents, which little you can appropriate to the cause in which 
you are engaged as you see fit. You have my wishes that the coming fair may 
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prove more than you dare hope for, in relieving a” of the pecuniary matter 
brought upon you by publishing the Prisoners’ Friend. 

Miss E. Graves sends by Express a purse and sash for the Fair. I have not 
time to say more. Yours in haste, 

Bowdoinham, (Me.,) Aug. 28, 1848. H. Knapp. 


One of the most beautiful gifts to the Fair was an Oleander, a plant 
about nine feet high, and in fine blooming order. We give the affec- 
tionate epistle, which accompanied it, presuming upon the consent of 
its fair author. ‘The initial will be recognized. The town we must 
name, for Waltham did more than any other inthis work, and it was 
from that town that we received the earliest impulse to make a fresh 
effort in this work of removing our embarrassments, The following 
will be read with much interest. It is written in an earnest, affection- 
ate tcne, and reveals a heart that feels deeply for the sacred cause of 
the emendation of the criminal. Beautifully did it grace old Fanueil 
Hall, as its spreading branches and blooming flowers waved over the 
tables of the Fair. But we must no longer detain the reader from the 
epistle:— 


My OLeanper. 


Sir:—In aid of the coming ‘‘ Fair ’’ I send you this long-cherished and beau- 
tiful tree. I have reared it from a slip of 4 inches to its present height, which is 
now 9 feet 3 inches. Parting with it, isto me like parting with a much loved 
friend. Shall I send it. Yes, the cause is worthy every good gift. ‘Therefore I 
cheerfully part with it, hoping it will cheer some happy family circle, into whose 
hands it may chance to fall, with the hue of its delicate petals, and its delicious 
perfume. May it be nourished by other hands as fondly as herétofore by mine, 
and ever bear with it this motto, ‘* Man though fallen is yet thy brother stll.”’ I 
hope many will contribute plants, who by the limited space of time we have to 
prepare for this happy event,—** The celebration of the birth-day of Howard,’’— 
are prevented from doing the handiwork they would otherwise gladly execute. [| 
shall hope to find_at the Fair, of plants a rare collection. 

In the cause of humanity, I am yours, 
Waltham, Aug. 12, 1848. H. 


The following letters were received from Lowell. Here our friends 
made a good effort. The prison alluded to we have described in ano- 
ther place. ‘lhe letters breathe such an amiable spirit, that we copy 
them entire: — 


To tHe ComMITTER oF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Dear Frienps:—The 2nd of September is near at hand, marked on the 
rolling year as giving a great, good, and philanthropic man to earth; one who 
delighted in doing good—in sympathising with the distressed—in visiting the sick 
and in pouring in the oil of healing upon the bruised and wounded. How appropriate 
then for those few, on whom a portion of his mantle may have fallen, to hold that 
day in sicred remembrance and toggther resolve a new and more entire devoted- 
ness to the cause in which he was engaged, the great cause of humanity. 

I regret that it is impossible for me to be one of the Committee of Arrangements, 
and also my inability to be present on this interesting occasion, as it would give me 
much pleasure to meet the friends that will there be assembled, and catch a little 
of their spirit—the spirit of a Howard—the spirit of Jesus Christ that would ena- 
ble me to carry out in practice more of that spirit ‘‘do unto others as we would 
that others should do unto us.’’ 

I have made a few collections for you and wish it were five times the amount. 
You may be pleased to know the names of the donors. I venture to give them. 

The miniature prison I send not as a specimen of beauty or perfection of work- 
manship, but merely as significant of the general character and appearance of 
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prisons in this country. By opening the great doors, the inner cells will be seen; 
the names of convicts, and a young lady at the grates with her hand through, hold- 
ing @ paper saying, are you coming for me? 

(By the way, a fee should be given you for opening these doors as is customary 
in prisons. ) 

As I have said before, we wish we could send you hundreds instead of tens, 
bat as usual, ‘*The guinea hearts, have but a shilling purse,’’ and what is wanting 
in donations is made up, be assured, in ardent desires for the presperity of the 
cause in which you are engaged. 

With kind remembrances I remain a friend, 

Lowell, August 31. E. J. A. 

P. 8. Lapies:—Please say to Mr. Spear I was pleased to see the change in the 
paper to the Magazine form, ws it will admit of binding now. In addition to the 
numbers I subscribed for, please send me another. E. J. A. 


The following is from Doctor George W. Ward, of Lowell, Mass. 
To tHe ComMiITTEE oF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Dear Frienvs:—Yours of the 20 inst., by your Secretary, has been receiv- 
ed, and in answer would say, I feel a deep interest in the cause of your Fair, but 
shall be deprived of the gratification of uniting with you in person on the occasion 
as referred to. If my name on the Committee of Arrangement will be of use to 
you, you are at liberty to place it as such. 

The enclosed trifle is a slight token of the good wishesI entertain towards the 
laudable object in which you arw engaged. 
Truly yours in the cause of the Prisoners’ Friend, W. W. G, 


A letter was received from Abington, in which our friend, the Rev. 
Mr. WuittTIeR, says, 


I send you the articles which have come into my possession for the Fair. Also, 
four dollars and thirty-eight cents. 


One of the most appropriate presents was the minature prison from 
Lowell. On the top was surmounted a lion and a flag. Sn the walls 
were seen the sentries. At the entrance to the gate was placed in mina- 
ture form, Miss Dix, and Mrs. Fry. ‘Then John Howard was at the 
door of the cell just entering to visit the prisoner. On each side of the 
door. was placed the Prisoners’ Friend and Isaac T. Hopper. Within 
the doors were the names of some who have been within the prison- 
walls, such as Raleigh, Garrison, Wickliffe, Torrey. 

The prison remained unsold as well as the Oleander. The hour being 
late when the celebration broke up, the two articles, with a few others, 

were reserved for a more favorable opportunity. 
~ We are indebted to several of the editors for their kind notices. 

Among the events connected with the celebration of the Birth-day of 
Howari, we ought to mention that our monthly appeared on that day; 
a fitting time to commence our new series. As a frontispiece we placed 
a fine engraving of the Birth-place of John Howard, taken from an 
English eancens furnished us by the kindness of Rev. John Prince of 
Essex. 

The amount raised was about $300,00. Expences about $150. In 
consequence of some unavoidable expences in the office, only $100,00 
could be given to the holder of the mortgage. We feel grateful for so 
much, Still our type is under mortgage, and must be unless another 
effort is made. In aninterview with the holder of the mortgage he has 
promised now to take $200,00 if that amount can be raised by the first 
of November, otherwise the materials of the office must be sold at pub- 
lic auction. 


N. S. VOL, I. NO. Ik. —O. S. VOL. IV. NO. XX XVII. 8 
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In closing we must thank the city authorities for the use of Fanueil 
Hall. 

May this be but the beginning of an event which may be universally 
celebrated. Let the Birth-day of Howard as it annually returns be 
met with more and more interest, till his spirit is imbibed, and every 
prison becomes a School of Reform, and every criminal institution a 
healing place for the moral maladies of man. 

Donors.—The Committee have deemed it best not to particularize 
the names of each donor, for in many instances, money was given 
where those who gave preferred not to have their names come before 
the public. Much was given in small sun.s, which was gratefully re- 
ceived, but which we helieve those who gave would prefer not to see 
particularized Of course we cannot help mentioning the largest sum 
which was from Waltham, and which was $20,00. We feel grateful 
to all who helped, and we trust that we may be able to go on, though 


in every Reform, means must be had aside from the subscriptions to a 
periodical. 


George M. Abbott, Asa P. Cleverly, Mrs. Frances Spear, R. W. 


Cleverly, M. M. Child, L. B. Farmer, R. S. Abbott, Abigail Noyes, 
Miss Abby A. Noyes.— Committee. 


Maria M. Cuicp, See’y. 





ARTICLE XLI. 
Juvenile Offenders. 


Tis subject is now occupying public attention to a very great extent, 
not only in this country, but in Europe. The public mind needs how- 
ever to be better informed in regard to the facts in the case; and we 
should be glad to receive such statistics as may have a bearing on this 
=m We give the following account of the operation of a society ir 

ngland :— 

RerorMATION oF JuveniLe Orrenpers.—The 50th anniversary of 
the Philanthropic Society’s operations was celebrated at the institution, 
St. George’s-fields, on Saturday. The Bishop of Oxford preached in 
the chapel of the institution, and afterwards addressed’ the boys and 
youths who were assembled. In the report which was circulated, the 
following astatistics of the societies operations were given. Dur- 
ing the year ending May 1, 1848, the kindness of the society’s friends 
and supporters has enabled the committee to open the doors of 
their asylum, and to afford the opportunity of repentance and reforma- 
tion to 126 boys recommended to the society’s care from the various 
— or police courts. Of these, 98 had been once, upwards of 60 

ad been twice; and 30 more than twice, imprisoned for their offences. 
Upwards of 32 have lost one parent, and 43 are entirely orphans; or 
have parents who have neglected and abjured them. In the same inter- 
val 96 have left the society’s care—of whom 61 have been apprenticed 
to various masters in town and country, 11 have gone to sea, and 19 
have been placed out under their friend’s care, with assistance in clothes 
and money towards their after provision. Of 213 placed out, or left, 
during the last three years, the committee have good reports of above 160. 

A friend once remarked that he advertised fora clerk, that he could 
get hundreds to fill the place. But when he advertised for an appren- 
tice, very few applications were made. The following will illustrate 
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the statement, and also show the necessity of some farther efforts being 
made to save boys from destruction: 

Boys Our or Emptoyment.— A gentleman in Wall street adver- 
tised, a few days since, for a clerk. Next morning, on reaching the 
vicinity of his office, he saw a crowd, and san his place was on 
fire, but, on inquiry, found 150 boys collected, all of whom had assem- 
bled in consequence of this advertisement. It is surprising these boys 
do not go to sea, or on to farms in the interior, and insure permanent 
and useful employment. In three years they would get better wages 
than are obtained by half the workingmen in the city, at twenty-one 
years of age. 

It will hardly be credited, but there is no doubt of the fact, that there 
are 8,000 boys in New York and Philadelphia, between sixteen and 
twenty years of age, without any prgmancnt employment. What will 
be the fate of these boys? *»—N. Y, Evening Post. 

We have among us a fine institution for this purpose, called the 
Farm Scuoor. Boys there are bound for a term, and then apprenticed 
out. We went to visit the institution the other day, but it being the day: , 
of the Launching of the Vermont, it was deemed expedient instead of 
taking the parents to the children, to take the children to the parents. 
Accordingly, the steam boat touched at the Island and took them on 
board, and then we dropped down near the Navy-yard which gave us 
all a fine view of that noble vessel, the Vermont, as she went forth upon 
her element. 





ARTICLE XLII. | 


Discharged Convicts. 
INCIDENT. 








BY ISAAC T, HOPPER. 
















We have been requested to place in our monthly such incidents as 
may tend to illustrate the effect of kindness upon criminals, especially 
those discharged from prison. In conversation with that well-known 
ugewery ist, Issac T. Hopper, he gave us some encouragement that 

e would furnish us with facts on this subject and on other topic con- 
nected with Prison Reform. The following though published before, 
affords a beautiful instance of the effect of kindness :— 






«« Mary Norris, a middle-aged woman, who had been frequently re- 
mmitted to prison, on one occasion s he begged him to intercede for 
her, that she might go out. “Iam afraid thou wouldst come back 
again soon,”’ said he. 

** Very likely, I expect to be brought back soon, she answered, with 
stolid indifference of manner. 

‘- Then where will be the use of letting.thee out?” 

‘© should like to go out. It would seein good to feel free a little 
while, in the open air and the sunshine.” 

‘* But if thee enjoys liberty so much, why dost thou allow thyself to 
be brought back nae 

“ How can I help it?. When I go out of prison, nobody will employ 
me. No respectable people will let me come into their houses. I must 
go to such friends as | have. If they steal or commit other offences, [| 
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shall be taken up with them. Whether I am guilty or not, is of no con- 
sequence; nobody will believe me innocent. They will say, ‘ She is 
an old-convict. Send her back to prison, ‘That is the best place for 
her.’ O, yes, [ expect to come back soon. There is no use of my try- 
ing to do better.” | 

uch affected by her tone of utter helplessness, Friend Hopper said: 
** But if | could obtain steady employment for thee where thou wouldst 
be treated kindly, and be paid for thy services, wouldst thou really try 
to behave well??? 

wre countenance brightened, and she eagerly replied: ‘* Indeed I 
would.” 

The kind-hearted Inspector used his influence to procure her dismis- 
sal, and provided a place for her as head nurse in a hospital for the 
poor. She remained there more than seventeen years, and discharged 
the duties of her situation so faithfully, that she gained the respect and 
confidence of all who knew her.” 





ARTICLE XLIII. 
Report of the Police Department of Paris. 


A vate French paper contains the following report of the Head of 
the Paris Police Department for the fortnight ending the 19th of August. 
‘©The various commotions which have given cause of disquietude to 
every mind for the last few days, are giving way toa security whose 
duration will not be jeopardized by vague rumors, and sinister reports, 
calculated by gross malignity and increased in magnitude by fear; such 
cannot long prevail against the evidence of facts. Were it true that 
men are to be found capable of an attempt to revive in France a form of 
government justly abhored, it would only prove their demented state; 
for the anarchy of our day would not conduct kings to thrones it would 
only serve to precipitate into the abyss the instigators and accomplices 
of the fratricidal struggle. Doubtless, the stagnation which has seized 
labor and commerce are to continue for a longer period than could be 
hoped; still, the misery which the revolution of February has served to 
increase, although not its author, would only be increased tenfold by 
discord, and the workmen would only be for an indefinite period con- 
demned to privations which in the course of order, must soon have a 
turn. At almost every point of the Republic a sensible amelioration has 
taken place, which is showu by the facility with which the late national 
loan was effected. In a few days the serious discussion of the constitu- 
tion of our republic will open before the National Assembly; the grand 
principles proclaimed in February will then receive, we doubt not, such 
a consecration as to forever deprive the enemies of the republic, who- 
ever they may be, of all pretext for their criminal hopes. ‘The country 
wills a democratic Be. no human power can wrest from her this 
conquest which she has sealed with her blood, and which she will pre- 
serve for and against all. ‘The people and the army now united in their 
love for liberty, will not forget that for the device of monarchy; ‘ To 
divide is to reign,”? the republic has substituted ‘* Union is strength.” 

‘The statistics since our last bulletin show an increased activity, not 
only in the several branches of industry, but in the arrivals at our ports; 
those of July having by far exceeded those of June; the single port of 
St. Martin having received more by 15,000 tons than during the pre- 
ceeding month. 
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The provision markets are abundantly furnished, and the price of 
bread makes it accessible to every purse. 

At the date of our last bulletin, out of 27,301 workmen occupying 
furnished lodgings, there were 16,925 without work. Now, out of 
29,074 there are 8,303 destitute of employment. 

The Mont-de-Piete, (public pawn heuse,) from the $d to the 15th 
August, received for redemption of pledged property, 344,077 francs. 
The sum loaned amounted only to 306,820 franes. 

The number of persons returning to Paris had progressively increas- 
ed. Up tothe 8th August it was 4,394; during the last week it was 
5,974. 

Instead of 710 strangers arrived at the hotels, 765 are now stated; 
528 only have left the capital. 

In the space of six days, from the 9th to the 16th August, there were 
2,615 passports delivered to French citizens; to foreigners 560. 

The 16th August the prisons contained $,279 from ordinary arrests, 
and 8,069 of the June arrests. 

The sanitary state of the prisons is perfectly good; of all those de- 
tained since June, 3 only have deceased; 2 have sucubmed to their 
wounds and the third to a pulmonic affection. 

From the 9th to the 17th of the month, there were 8 suicides. 

The attempts upon property have been but 8. The number of petty 
larcenies have averaged but 6 per diem. 

But one attempt upon life has been made; a soldier of the guard mo- 
bile while on seatry was wonnded by a ball from an unknown hand. 

The total number of victims of the June trouble amounts to 1,415, 

Last night, a second convoy of 495 prisoners was transferred to 
Havre. The condition of the men ina physical and moral point of 
view leaves nothing to desire. Before their departure clothing and ey- 
ery necessary article was furnished them. These political prisoners 
will not be sent out of France and every attention will continue to be 
paid them. Signed by Dvucovux, 

Prefect of the Police. 





ARTICLE XLIV. 
Notices of the Press. 


We have received so many commendations from our editorial breth- 
ren that we hardly know how to make a selection. We are indeed 
gratified that our new form is so well liked. Several new subscribers 
have added their names, and the Magazine must now succeed. We 
shall be glad to reciprocate these favors from our brethren of the press. 

The following is from the Transcript of this city :— 

This excellent publicatien, devoted tothe cause of the prisoner, and the abo- 
lition of capital punishment, edited by Rev. Charles Spear, has been changed from 
a weekly toa monthly publication., The September number is the first of the new 
series, and is embellished with a view of the birth place of John Howard. Each 
future number is to contain 48 pages of closely printed matter, accompanied by 
engravings. ‘This work should be extensively patronised. 


Our friend, the Bee gives the following excellent notice. We can 
always rely on the Bee in every good work: 1 

This is the only journal in the world wholly devoted to the abolition of capital 
punishment and the reform of the criminal. The September number is the first of 
anew series—for be it kaown, that hereafter the Prisoners’ Friend is to be pub- 
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lished monthly—and is embellished witha view of the birth-place of John How 
ard. Each number of the Prisoners’ Friend will contain 48 pages of closely print- 


ed matter, and occasionally a steel or wood engraving. Rev. Charles Spear is 
the editor and proprietor. 


From the Practical Christian, of course we expected a good word. 
The conductors of that Journal are always forward in every Reform: 

The ‘‘ Prisoner’s Friend ’’ has been changed from a large weekly newspaper to 
a Monthly of 48 pages large octavo. the first No. (for Sept.) of which has come 
to hand. ‘This change has been occasioned by the want of patronage sufficient to 
sustain the weekly as it has been issued hitherto. Mr. Spear has made great and 
praise-worthy efforts to enlighten and reform the public mind in relation to the 
proper treatinent of Criminals, and ought to have been sustained. Yet the Re- 
form will not go backward. The law of retaliation and blood will yet be succeed- 
ed by the law of Love. Let the Monthly Prisoners’ Friend be more abundantly 
patronized than the weekly ever was. ‘Terms, $2 per annum in advance. 





itervarpy Tord. 


1.—Columbian Magazine. September. 
This Magazine is well filled with valuable articles, and finely illustrated by two 
spirited Engravings; {The Monument of Mademoiselle Canda, and Miranda. For 
sale by Redding & Co., Boston. 











2.—Merchants’ Magazine for September: Freeman Hunt, Editor. New York. 

It always contains the most valuable statistics, and must ever be of incalculable 

service to the Merchant and all others, engaged in the various business pursuits of 
the world. 





3.—Chambers’ Miscellany. No. 28. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. 

This is a rich number. The contents are, Life of Count Rumford. The Cru- 
eades. Peggy Dickinson. Isabel Lucas, &c. Overland Journey to India. Moral 
Tales, from the French. Little Gipsey Girl. History of the Bastile. The last 
is a thrilling description of this famous prison. and is well worth the cost of the 
work. ‘The series will soon be completed. 










4.—The Pilgrimage of a Pilgrim for forty years. By ApRaAnHAM Norwoop. 
Boston. Published by the Pilgrim for the purchaser. 

The author of this work is one of the few writers whose quaint and singular 
style fastens one’s attention till the whole work is read. Many remember the 
Book of Abraham. ‘This is by the same author. The author relates bis christain 
experience with great vividness, and shows throughout all his pages his lively grat- 
itude to the Supreme Being for having enlarged his faith and for giving sublimer 
views of his character. It should be said also that the Pilgrim depends upon the 
sale of his book as he goes. And we think he may adopt the language of John 
Bunyan as he goes abroad on his mission with his second work :— 

















** Go now, my little book, to every place 

Where my first Pilgrim has but shown his face; 

Call at their door; if any say, Who’s there? 

Then answer thou, Christiana is here. 

If they bid thee come in, then enter thou, 

With all thy boys; and then as thou knowest how, 

Tell who they are, also from whence they came. 

Perhaps they’]] know them by their looks or name; 

But if they should not, ask them yet again, 

If fermerly they did not entertain 

One Christain, a Pilgrim? If they say 

They did, and were delighted in his way; ; 
Then let them know, that these related were : 
Unto him; yea, his wife and child.en are. 
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5.—Graham’s American Monthly Magazine. October 1848. Philadelphia. 

This is one of the most beautiful monthlies of the day. It has two fine Engra- 
vings:—A Pic Nic in Olden Time. Also the Unmarried Belle. The work con- 
tains several original articles. We regret to learn of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the proprietor, though we can sympathize with him in this respect. Such 
a Magazine, however, must succeed, and we learn by some arrangements that it 
will go on as heretofore, excepting that the editorial and pictorial departments will 
be under the charge of J. R. Chandler and J. Bayard Taylor, and Graham him- 
self. We shall always welcome it to our table. 


6.—Union Magazine. 
tober. 

This number is rich in its engravings and in Original articles. Among the con- 
tributors are Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Osgood, Anne C. Lynch. The engravings are 
excellent. ‘*The Bitter Morning’’ almost makes one dread winter to look at it. 
The ‘‘ Hotel de Ville,’’ Paris is exquisitely engraved, and is peculiarly appropri- 
ate now when one thinks so frequently of the captital of France. 





New York, Edited by Mrs. C.M. Kirkuanp. Oc- 


7.—Littell’s Living Age, 227, 228. 

Whoever wants a valuable work must subscribe for this weekly periodical. You 
here have the Edinburgh, Blackwood, the Spectator, the Examiner, Frazer’s, 
Tait’s,*Ainsworth’s, Hood’s and Chambers’ all combined, spiced with an occasional 
article from Punch. 


8.—Massachusetts Quarterly Review. Boston. September. No. IV. Editors: 
R. W. Emerson, Tueopore Parker, J. E. Casor. 
This work deserves a more thorough notice than our time will permit. We see 
much to commend. We regret, however, that the articles should be of such 
Freat length. ‘This, however, is a very common error in most of the Quarterlies, 
hey look so formidable that but few read them. We give the contents: I, The 
Philosophy of the Ancient Hindoos. II. Wm. Ellery Channing. UI. Principles 
of Zoology. IV. Constitationality of Slavery. V. Apologetical and Explantory. 
VI. Short Reviews. The names of the Editors are a sufficient guarantee that the 
work will be well conducted. 


9.—Mother’s Assistant and Young Lady’s Friend. Wa. C. Brown, Editor. 

$150 a year. 
Mr. Brown gives us a very neat monthly. The articles are practical and well- 
chosen. The author deserves much praise for his efforts to meet the public wants. 


10.—The Causes and Prevention of Idiocy. 

This is a reprint from the Massachusetts Qunitedty Review. The name of the 
author does not appear, though we know him well. And when we name him, the 
reader will at once know that the article must be well written and every way 
worthy of consideration. Dr. 8S. G. Howe has really taken up the subject of 
Idiocy in good earnest. He has thrown together a mass of facts that must have 
cost him immense labor. ‘Che Report made by him to the Legislature contains 
some of the most minute and well arranged tables that we have ever seen. How 
he ever found time, with his varied labors in connexion with his other duties to 
the I*lind Institution, is to usa great mystery. We rejoice that he has called pub- 
lic attention to this unfortunate class of our fellow bemgs. ‘There are facts here 
that startle one at the very recital. ‘Take the statistics, and who would have 
thought that within the Commonwealth of Massachusetts there could be found a 
thousand idots! A class whom the community have long supposed to be beyond 
all human relief. But Dr. Howe shows that there is even hope for them. What 
a cheering sign of the times it is that this class, so long considered hopeless, are 
now to be brought within the scope of Christian benevolence! We trust Doctor 
Howe will go on with his work. We should be glad of an article from his pen on 
this topic for our columns. 


11.—A Wreath for St. vel ou being Sketches of Eminent Shoemakers. By 
J. Prince. Boston. Bela Marsh 


It is wonderful to find the vast number of great men who have come from the 
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Shoemaker’s Bench. Mr. Prince has done a good work in bringing out this fact. 
This little volume furnishes some fine illustrations of the history of the craft. ‘To 

ive it more value, it is adorned by some fine engravings. Among them we find 
Robert Bloomfield, Wm. Gifford, John Augustus, John Pounds and his Ragged 
Schoo]. The work contains the Biographies of about twenty-five who have been 
in the craft, and who have made themselves eminent by their own eflorts, Mr. 
Prince has given us a valuable book. We could wish that some one would write 
the history of other mechanics. What a fine volume could be made of the history 


of the Printers! We commend the work to the public as one of the most useful 
that has been issued from the American press. 


12.—Chambers’ Miscellany. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

Number twenty-seven of this work is upon our table and an excellent number it 
is. The work keeps up in interest, and we can say of this what we can say of 
few works published in the series form, that the articles are invariably worth 
reading. The contents are, Metalic Treasures of the Earth, The Magic Flute: 
a Moral Tale, Why is the Sea Salt, orthe Adventures of Silly Nicholas, The 


British Conquest of India, Story of Jacquard, Fire-side Education, Select Poems 
on Birds. 


13.—Christian Examiner. September. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. London: 
John Chapman. Editors; Rev. ALvaw Lamson, Rev. Ezra 8. GANNET. 
We cannot commeud this work too highly. ‘The articles are well prepared.— 
We were glad to find a review of the Memoirs of Channing, and also of Rev. W. 
B. Peabody. ‘‘Sawyer’s Plea for Amusements’’ comes in for a place. We re- 
joice to find the Examiner willing to set this matter of ammusements right before 
the public mind. There isa sickly sentimentalism about amusements that we 
should be glad to see removed. The author of this article well understands his 
subject, and he has done a good work in bringing out his views upon a topic so 
often fatally mistaken. We are glad to find especially now the subject of Chris- 
tianity and Socialism brought out in so ablea manner. The present aspect of af- 
fairs in France leads the public mind constantly to these snbjects. But we cannot 


single out where every article is so well prepared, and so well calculated to meet 
the public wants. 


14.—Illustrated Monthly Courier. Philadelphia. 
We cannot say anything more in favor of this work than simply to announce that 
it is under the management of Andrew M’Makin & Co., the enterprising publish- 


ers of the American Saturday Courier, that sends out seventy thousand copies 
weekly. 





LOWELL.— We lectured in this city on the last Sabbath in September. The 
audience was large. At the close a committee was appointed to consider the best 
measures to sustain the Prisoner’s Friend. It was proposed to unite all the de- 
nominations in the one great object of Prison-Reform. At tne close of the Lec- 
ture the meeting was addressed by the Rev. William Bell, Rev. Mr. Brewster, 
(Methodist,) and J. W. Hanson. The committee was then chosen, consisting of 
Rev. William Bell, Rev. Mr. Barry, Rev. T. G. Smith, Rev. L. H. Woods, J. E. 


Farnsworth, Miss Stone, and some others, whose names were not handed to us. 
A good work will now be done in Lowell. 





To Correspondents.—A fine article on Laura Bridgman, from Mrs. E. F. 
Farnham, now Matron of the Blind Institation at 8. Boston., will appear in our 
next. 

Amos Pillsbury, keeper of the Penetentiary, Albany, N. Y., bas sent us an ex- 
cellent letter approbating our —— toa monthly form. He must allow us to pub- 
lish it. ‘The friends of Prison Reform throughout the country will be glad to hear 
from him. 

Charles E. Berry, Kimberton, Pa. We thank him for his kindness. We shall 
be glad to publish the letter from the mother to her son in State Prison. 


T. B. Read, of Philadelphia. This excellent poet has sent usa fine poem, 
which will appear in our next 
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LAURA BRIDGMAN, 
FZA\SHING OLIVER GASWZLL TO RZADg 


BOTH BEING DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 







FOR SALE AT 


THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND OFFICE. 









ll, CORNHILL, * 
BY CHARLES SPEAR. 





I. Capital Punishment. 
















Irremediabilityof Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear. 

Thoughts on the Death Penalty. By C. C. Burleigh. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death made to the Legislature of the State of New 
York. By John L. O'Sullivan. 1841. 75 

Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By E. H. Chapin. 12 

Letters on the Death Penalty, addressed to His Excellency, Gov. Briggs, and the Members 
of the Massachusetts Le islature. By Hon. Robert Rantoul, jr. 

Reform of the Criminal. By O. W. Bacon. 

Capital Punishment unsanctioned by the Gospel. By Henry Caristmas, M. A., F. R. 8., 
F. 8. A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 

Cannibalism, the Crime prohibited in Genesis ix. 6; ‘“ Waoso sheddeth man’s blood,” 
&. By John W. Browne. A 

Cages Punishment, a Violation of the Prineiples of me Divine Government. By Milo 

- Codding. 
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II. Peace. 


Manual of Peace. BY Prof. T. C. Upham, 

True Grandeur of Nations. By Charles Sumner, of Boston. 
Reign of Peace. By A. G. Comings. 

Book of Peace. By Rev. Mr. Beckyvtth. 

Principles of Peace. By Thomas fancock. 

Christian Non-Resistance. By Adin Ballou. 

Dymond on War. 

A Kiss for a Blow. By Hewy C. Wright. 

Law of Kindness, By Ret. G. W. Montgomery. 


Ill. Anti-Slavery. 
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Liberty Cap. Py Eliza L. Follen. 
American Cagiolined Humanity. By Jonathan Walker, 

A Picture of Slavery. 7 Jonathan Walker. 

Narrative of Frederick Douglass. 

Slavery. By Wm. E. Channing. 

Slavebolding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. By Samuel Brooks. 
Narrative of Jonathan Walker. 

Anti-Slavery Melodies. 
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IV. Works of Lydia M. Child. 


Letters from New York. First and Second Series. 
Fact and Fiction. 75 
Flowers for Children. 
History of Women. 1 00 


Vv. Works of Combe. 
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Principles of Physiology. 
The Constitution of Man. 


Phrenology. , 
Digestion and Dietetica 
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VI. Works of Prof. Upham. 





Religious Maxims. 
Life of Faith. 
taterior Life. 
Manual of Peace. 
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